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ADVERTISEMENT. 


1 HE Author of theſe Diſcourſes thinks it 


neceſſary to inform his readers, that he means to aſſume 
the character of the Biographer, only in ſubordination 
to that of the Preacher. Regarding moral inſtruction 
as the chief end of preaching, he has with deſign avoided 
the diſcuſhon of controverted queſtions ; and without at- 
tempting a complete delineation of characters, has ſeleQed, 
from the hiſtory of ſeveral of the moſt eminent perſons 
whoſe actions are recorded in Scripture, ſuch incidents 
only as appeared to him beſt adapted to ſuggeſt important 
leſſons of morality . 

He has adopted this mode of addreſs, not merely on 


account of its novelty, but from an expedtation that the 
> intereſting ſcenes, which it has given him an opportunity 
of deſcribing, will engage the feeling of his readers in fa- 
vour of virtue; and alſo with a view to lead young perſons 
into a habit of making uſeful refleftions on the actions and 


characters of men, whether repreſented in the pages of ſac- 


red or civil hiſtory, or exhibited in real life. 
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JAMES 11. 3. 
He was called the friend of God. 
O enjoy the friendſhip of wiſe and 


; good men, is no inconſiderable fe- 
licity. It confirms the ' teſtimony of 
Pur own hearts, and heightens the pleaſ- 
res of virtuous ſelf approbation : it ſe- 
ures us reſpect from mankind in gen- 
ral, who always judge of a man's char- 
cter from the connections which he 
Forms, and the companions with whom 
he aſſociates : it affords us an opportunity 
pf enjoying the delights of ſocial in- 
fercourſe in their utmoſt perfection: 
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8 ABRAHA M. 


it provides for us an inexhauſtible fund 
of inſtruction and aſſiſtance in circum- 
ſtances of difficulty: it miniſters conſo- 
lation to our hearts in the time of diſ- 
treſs. Such is the power of virtuous 
friendſhip among men. | 
How great, then, muſt be the happi- 
neſs which refults from enjoying the 4 
friendſhip of that Being, who is the 
only infallible judge and ſure rewarderof 
merit! How highly honoured was that 
good man, of whom it is recorded in the 
text, that he was called the friend of 
God.“ | —_ 
That we may ſee upon what grounds 
this appellation was given to Abraham, let 
us take a view of ſome of the principal 
facts which illuſtrate the virtues of his 
character: attending, as we proceed, to 
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Nc 
thoſe uſeful reflections, which the hiſtory Mt! 
of this great patriarch will naturally ſug- 7 e 
geſt. At] 
The firſt appearance which Abraham Wt: 
makes in the ſcripture hiſtory, leads us 
to revere him as an eminent pattern of | 
religious obedience. We may reaſon- d. 
ably ſuppoſe, that this good man was no Nd. 
ſtranger. to the tender feelings of natu- i 
ral affection. He had doubtleſs been it 
united by the ſtrongeſt ties to his par- t 
ents, who had been the watchtul guar-* 
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dians of his infancy, and the faithful 
guides of his youth; and had felt the 
ſweet influences of filial love and grati- 
1 tude. . The ſeveral branches which had 
J proceeded from the ſame ſtock, partaken 
4 of the ſame nouriſhment, and flouriſhed 
3 under the ſame culture, with himſelf, 
verre undoubtedly objects of his moſt 
7} affectionate regard. He could not be a 
q 1 1 to that fond attachment, which 
t every man feels for the place where he 
drew his firſt breath; where he en- 
| 5 Mice his firſt pleaſures ; where he firſt 
X beheld the beauties of nature heightened 
s by: the charms of novelty ; and where he 
:t firſt ſat down to the feaſt of human life, 
a þ with all the rapture which the gay im- 
is Hagination and craving appetite of youth 
8 could inſpire. Imagine, then, the emo- 
Y 1 tions which Abraham felt when he receiv- 
"Zed this command from the Lord: Get 
| thee out from thy kindred, and from thy 
arther: s houſe, to a land which I ſhall 
ew thee. 
ff The thought of leaving his kin- 
n- red and friends behind him, and wan- 
no 1 dering abroad into a land of ſtrangers, 
tu-Niſtreſſes him. Nature binds him by a 
en ſtrong but pleaſing chain to the threſhold 
ar- of his father's houſe. Intereſt inſtructs 
ar- bf 8 
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10 ABR AH AM. 


him, that he can no-where elſe be ſo ſe- 


cure from danger, or enjoy ſo fair a proſ- 
pect of ſucceſs and proſperity. Prejudice 
_ his native country and his father's 


ouſe in flattering colours, and caſting 2? 
a ſhade upon the reſt of the world, re- 
preſents every other place to his imagi- 
nation as a barren and dreary wilder- . 
neſs, On the other hand, piety teach- . 
eth him, that the will of the Almighty ! 
ought in the firſt place to be regarded; 
that no proſpect of preſent indulgence, «y 


or. temporary advantage, ſhould ever 


tempt him to violate his commands; | 
that ſuch is the wiſdom and goodneſs of $ 


his Maker, that the path of obedience # 


will infallibly prove the path of ſafety 7 
and happineſs ; and that, wherever he 

goes he ſhall enjoy the preſence of his . 
almighty father and friend, and partake 3 


. 


of the bleſſings of his providence. Sup- 


ported by theſe ſentiments, the pious pa- 
triarch conquers the reluctance of nature; i 
baniſhes fear from his heart; ſuppreſſes 
every paſſion which would prompt him 
to diſobey the heavenly voice; and re- 
ſigns himſelf entirely to the divine direc- 
tion. By faith Abraham, when hel 
was called to go out into a place which 
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ABRAHA M. 11 


jitance, obeyed ; and he went out, not 
knowing whither he went.“ 

Under the influence of the ſame di- 

vine principles let us at all times ſubmit 

pur concerns to the guidance of that Al- 

mighty being who is wiſer than ourſelves! 
In all places, and in every condition, eſ- 
ſeeming his providence our ſecurity and 
His favour our happineſs, let us cheerful- 
„ follow whitherſoever he ſhall ſee fit to 
conduct us. | 
Ihe religious principles which Abra- 
: ham had imbibed in his father's houſe ac- 
 "eompanied him wherever he went; and 
{ When he became very rich in cattle and 
4 e and gold,” ſecured him againſt the 
Rares of proſperity. 

The power of riches to corrupt the 
Human heart hath often been obſerved, 
and often experienced. Inſtead of unit- 
d. Mg us more firmly to the author of all 
hoc in the bonds of love and gratitude 
as undoubtedly they ought---how fre. 


6 x 
3 af 


Wently is it ſeen that they alienate the 
E! . 1 an L * 
from God, and render us unmind- 
fu of his providence, unthankful for his 
Mies! Inſtead of increaſing our benev- 
ance, in proportion as they enlarge our 
- . . 7 . . 
opportunities of doing good---as might 
onably be expected---how often do 


: ay ſwell the heart with pride, that un- 
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12 ABRAHAM. 


ſocial and unfriendly paſſion, . and miniſ- 
ter fuel to the flames of contention ! 
Theſe however are not the neceſſary con- 
ſequences of wealth. In the heart which 
hath been carefully cultivatedand improv- 
ed by the hand of wiſdom, it produceth # 
far different effects; it produceth' the 
Land of good- 
will towards men. N 
Such were its fruits in the heart of 
Abraham. In the midſt of all his abun- 
dance, and all the cares and avocations 
with which it was accompanied, he never #y 
forgat the God who giveth power to 
get wealth.“ Wherever he went, he 
built an altar to the Lord.“ 5 is 
Nor was the benevolence of Abra- 
ham in the leaſt degree inferior to his pi- WW, 
ety. Witneſs his behaviour to Lot, his t 
brother's ſon, when a contention aroſe i 
between them concerning the place of, 
their reſidence. Wealth, which is then 
occaſion of moſt of the quarrels that hap-Wh: 
en in the world, gave riſe to the diſpute. Wy, 
*« The land was not able to bear them, . 
that they might dwell together; for theirſh, 
ſubſtance was great, ſo that they could. 
not dwell together.” The {trite began 
between the herdmen of Abraham's cat. 5 
tle and the herdmen of Lot's caitle, ü 
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AB RA HAM. 13 


Pride and ambition are plants which 
will flouriſh in any ſoil z and thoſe who 
have nothing of their own to contend 
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1 about, or value themſelves upon, are 
1 often ſeen to derive to themſelves an 


® imaginary importance from tlie wealth 
and greatneſs of thoſe on whom they 
depend. Hence ariſe many contentions 
; among perſons whom, one would think, 
Mt '# prudence ſhould teach to alleviate the 
- ® hardſhips and burdens of poverty and 
5 a by mutual kindneſs and har- 
-I 28 mony. And the fire of diſſention which 
% is by this or any other means kindled 
he among ſervants, may ſoon communicate 
is itſelf to their maſters, and produce the 


[4 


a- moſt deſtructive conſequences, - unleſs 


"1- i they have the diſcretion and reſolution 


sto extinguiſh it at its firſt appearance. 
ze Ti 
Had Abraham encouraged the ſpirit 


oi of animoſity which was raiſed between 
eſchhis own ſervants and thoſe of Lot, and 


1 3 g | p 
'P WF liſtened to the complaints that were 
te. ¶doubtleſs made to him, it might have 


occaſioned a diſaffection and enmity be- 


"ji tween him and his nephew, which could 
uu ever have been removed; it might 


2a Wave expoſed them both, to the ridicule 


dat, end reproach, and the encroachments 
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14 ABRAH A M. 


and ravages, of the Canaanites and Pe- 
rizzites, who then dwelt in the land. 
Abraham had too much wiſdom not to 
foreſee, and too much generoſity not to 
be deſirous of preventing theſe conſe- 
quences. Inſtead of claiming the right 
of choice, which ſeniority and the re- 
lation in which he ſtood to Lot ſeemed 7 
to allow him; inſtead. of waiting to 
receive the firſt propoſals of accommo- 
dation from Lot, from whom it ſeemed 7 
natural to expect them; with a degree 


Were; 0 0 : +; 
of civility and politeneſs which might 


have done honour to a court; with a 
degree of condeſcenſion and benevo- 
lence which was worthy of the friend of 
God, he ſaid unto Lot, Let there be 
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wilt take the left hand, then I will go + 
to the right; or if thou depart to the 
right hand, then I will go to the left. 
What beautiful ſimplicity of expreſſion! 
What amiable mildneſs of diſpoſition, iþ 
Happy, indeed, would it be for the 
world, if all the ſons of diſcord and 3 
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>} ftrife would learn of Abraham a leſſon 
of condeſcenſion and compliance] Were 
mankind more generally governed by 
the amiable ſpirit which he diſcovered 
in this affair, how much alienation of 
heart, how many angry looks, hard 


f ſpeeches, and malicious actions, in pri- 
i vate life; how much of the fury of a 
party ſpirit, in civil or religious ſoci- 
eties; how many of the contentions 
which ariſe between princes, and of 
thoſe dreadful calamities in which their 
{ 2 quarrels involve mankind, might be pre- 
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„The whole world does not afford 
f room enough for thoſe violent and reſt- 
e leſs ſpirits who delight in contention, to 
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d Zpaſs along, without juſtling againſt their 
y Mpeaceable | neighbours, and diſturbing 
ot their repoſe. But, the man who poſ- 
tc ſeſſeth the ornament of a meek and qui- 
du Wet ſpirit, will always be ready to ſtep 
go aſide out of his way, either to the right 
he and or to the left, to ſuit the conve- 
ience or gratify the inclination of his 
a | Prother. And in the eftimation of the 
n, FWecnerous mind, all mankind are breth- 

Nen. We are all partakers of the ſame 
e 2Wature ; offspring of the ſame Almighty 
nd arent; fed by the fame bountiful hand; 
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16 ABRAHAM: 


united in the ſame general ſociety, and 
ſharers in the ſame enjoyments and 
hopes. And ſhall children of the ſame 
family, when they ſit down to partake 
of the plentiful proviſion which the mer- 
citul Father of all hath prepared for 7 
them, contend with each other, for the 3 
uppermoſt ſeat at the feaſt ; or be diſſat- 
isfied with their portion of the enter- 
tainment, and envious of the ſhare which 
falls to another's lot ? Yet thus unnatu- 
ral and ridiculous are moſt of the con- 
tentions which happen among mankind. # 
Inſtead of inſiſting with punctilious ex- 
atneſs, upon every thing which we 1 
if 


imagine to be our due, and thinking it 
a neceſſary point of honour to adhere F 
in every inſtance to our right; let us, 1 
then, in caſes which do not materiallß 
affect our happineſs or that of others, + 
be ever ready to recede from our lawful 3 
claims, and for the ſake of peace to 
give way to the prejudices and indulge 8 
the humours of others. « "$0 65% "i 
Another incident in the life of A 
braham, which caſts new light upon his 
character, is his behaviour to three 
. IF 

ſtrangers, who, as the hiſtory informs 
us, afterwards appeared to be angels. 
In this tranſaction he exhibits before us 
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a moſt amiable pattern of hoſpitality, 
rhough he ſeems to have been at firſt 
Swvholly unacquainted with the dignity 
pf his gueſts, he treated them with the 
qutmoſt civility and reſpect. When he 
. Faw them, he ran to meet them from 
Y | buy tent door, and bowed himſelf to- 
ward the ground.” So naturally doth 
a kind fiiendly - diſpoſition produce a 
1 courteous and obliging deportment. 
Though modern times may have 
carried the forms of good breeding 
1. to a degree of refinement unknown in 
the early ages of the world, true po- 
„e liteneſs hath its foundation in nature, 
and is neither inconſiſtent with paſtoral 
Fmplicity, ſtrict integrity nor pure re- 
gion. | 
ly . Civility and benevolence are _—_— 
is, Allied, and generally go hand in hand. 
ful They did fo in the preſent caſe. After 
to FNbraham had bowed himſelf to the 
round, he ſaid, If now I have found 
” MÞvour an your. fight, paſs not away, I 
A- Fray you, from your ſervant. Let a. 
his Wttle water, I pray you, be fetched and 
ree Paſh your feet, and reſt yourſelves un- 
ms err the tree; and I. will fetch a morſel 
5. e 1 * comfort ye your hearts; 
us 
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and aſk relief from the friendly hand of | 4 


invented, his entertainment was not the 
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after that ye ſhall paſs on.” When he 
ſaw * approaching, he did not with- } 
draw himſelf from their ſight, to avoid 
their company, as churliſhneſs and ava- 
rice might have taught him to do: He 
did not even wait to ſee whether they 
would of themſelves turn into his _ 


hoſpitality; but with that benevolence 
of heart which makes a man ready to 
every good work, he went to them, and 
entreated them to reſt and refreſh them- & 1 
lelves under his roof. 4 


with which he — for their refreſh. | A 
ment, was equal to the courteſy and 4 
friendſhip af is invitation. Though he 
could not grace his table with thoſe ele- 1 
gancies which the luxury of later ages has A 


leſs plentiful, nor did he give his gueſts i 3 
the. leſs hearty welcome. He employed + | 
Sarah to make cakes of three meaſ- 
yres of the-fineſt meal; he ran himſelf 
to the herd, and fetched a calf, tender 
and good, and gave it to a yaung man, 
to dreſs it: and, when the proviſion 
was ready, he ſet it before Fe and 
food, by. hem under the tree, and be 
did eat. | . 2 


ABRAHAM. 19 


What a beautiful picture of nature 
in her ſimpleſt attire! Say, ye ſons of 
| Wuxury and exceſs, is there a pleaſure to 
e found at your molt ſplendid and coſt- 
y tables, which Abraham and his gueſts 
id not enjoy, at leaſt in equal pertec- 
„ion, at his humble board? Are ye 


fImore happy, when a friend or a ſtrang- 
e er ſits down to partake of your richeſt 


the ſimple repaſt which he had ſet before 
hem? | Is your hoſpitality greater, is it 


1- more free from the tincture of vanity, 
1d han was his? Do your numerous and 
he zrtificial viands miniſter higher gratifi- 
e- ation to your vitiated taſte, than the 
as plain and unadulterated food, of nature 
he ffords to the craving appetite of the 
ſts Mabouring man? What Tos have ye 
red gained, by departing from the ſimple 
aſ- Path of nature, and making yourſelves 
ſelf he ſlaves of luxury and faſhion? 
der The hiſtory leads us, in the next 
an, Mlace, to confider Abraham in his do- 
Meeſtic and relative character: it informs 
. that the Lord faid concerning Abra- 
1 am, I know him, that he will com- 
Pand his children and his houſhold. af. 
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after that ye ſhall paſs on.” When he 
ſaw them approaching, he did not with- 
draw himſelf from their ſight, to avoid 
their company, as churliſhneſs and ava- 
rice might have taught him to do: He 
did not even wait to fee whether they 
would of themſelves turn into his tent, 4 
and aſk relief from the friendly hand of 

hoſpitality ; but with that benevolence | 12 
of heart which makes a man ready to 
every good work, he went to them, and 
entreated them to reſt and refreſh them- | 3 
lelves under his roof. 4 


And the liberality and cheerfulneſs | 1 
with which he provided for their refreſh- | 1 3 
ment, was equal to the courtely and 
friendſhip of 2 invitation. Though he I 
could not grace his table with thoſe ele- * 
gancies which the luxury of later ages has 
invented, his entertainment was not the j4 
leſs plentiful, nor did he give his gueſts 
the leſs hearty welcome. He employed 
Sarah to make cakes of three meaſ- 
ures of the fineſt meal; he ran himſelf 
to the herd, and fetched a calf, tender 
and good, and gave it to a young man, 
to dreſs it: and, when the proviſion 
was ready, he ſet it before them, andi 


ſtood by them under the _ and they } 
did eat. | yr 
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What a beautiful picture of nature 
in her ſimpleſt attire! Say, ye ſons of 
Juxury and exceſs, is there a pleaſure to 
pe found at your molt ſplendid and coſt- 
Ay tables, which Abraham and his gueſts 
lid not enjoy, at leaſt in equal perfec- 
, Fion, at his humble board? Are ye 
f * more happy, when a friend or a ſtrang- 
e er ſits down to partake of your richeſt 
0 5 and moſt luxurious entertainments, than 
d this good man was, when he ſtood un- 
der the tree, and ſaw the ſtrangers eat of 

the ſimple repaſt which he had ſet before 


r 
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{s them? Is your hoſpitality greater, is it 
1- more free from the tincture of vanity, 


1d han was his? Do your numerous and 
he |@rtificial viands miniſter higher gratifi- 
le- ation to your vitiated taſte,” than the 
as plain and unadulterated food, of nature 
ffords to the craving appetite of the 
abouring man? What then have ye 
Fained, by departing from the fimple 
Path of nature, and making yourſelves 
he ſlaves of luxury and faſhion. ? 

The hiſtory leads us, in the next 
Place, to conſider Abraham in his do- 
eeſtic and relative character: it informs 
g. that the Lord faid concerning Abra- 
ey am, I know him, that he will com- 


Hand his children and his houſhold. af. 
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ter him; and they ſhall keep the way 
of the Lord, to do juſtice and judgment. 
It was the firſt object of this good man's 
concern with regard to his children 
and domeſtics, that they: ſhould be gov- 
erned by the principles of true religion, 
and that they ſhould live in the con- 
tinual obſervance of the laws of righte- 
ouſnefs. To accomplith this important 
end, he employed all the influence of 
his inſtructions, example and authori- 
ty. 


® 
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And herein he diſcovered his wiſdom, 
and his parental affection, no leſs than 
his piety. For religious and virtuous | 
principles are the beſt legacies which 
parents can bequeathꝭ to their children. 
Since virtue is the greateſt ornament 
and higheſt felicity of human nature; 
ſince it is probably the road to health, 
reputation and proſperity in this world ; 
ſince it certainly brings with it the moſt # 
invaluable bleſſings, a peaceful confſci- 

ence, the favour of Almighty God, and 
the hope of eternal life; how can pa- 
rents * judiciouſly manifeſt their love 

to their offspring, as by ** training them 
up in the way in which they ſhould go?” 
What compenſation will-: the greateſt a- 
bundance of riches, the higheſt honours, 'ﬆ 
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pr even the moſt extenſive learning make 
 Fhem, for the want of thoſe religious 
principles and virtuous habits which are 
the only true and laſting foundation of 
Happineſs ? 
1 By all the nameleſs ſenſations of ten- 
- gerneſs which ye whom heaven hath 
pleſſed with children feel towards them, 
t be entreated, then, to make their im- 
ft provement in piety and virtue your 
chief concern, That you ſhould pro- 
vide as far as you are able for their 
1, Fcomfortable ſupport and happy ſettle- 
n Ment in life, is undoubtedly your duty. 
Kor 1s it leſs your duty to afford them 
ch every. opportunity in your power for 
n. Fnproving their underſtandings, and lay- 
nt ing up ſtores of uſeful and ornamental 
e; Knowledge in their minds. But, let it 
th, ever be forgotten, that the principal 
d ; fart of education, is the education of 
of: e heart, Endeavour by every method 
ſci- your power, to inſpire them with a 
and verence for the Supreme Being, with 
Pa- atitude for his innumerable mercies; 
ove ith a ſenſe of honour and love of vir- 
em e; with ſentiments of generoſity and 
0? mpaſſion towards their fellow crea- 
a- res; with regard to truth; and with 
urs, conſciouſneſs of the dignity and ex- 
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cellence of their rational nature. On 14 
this foundation aſſiſt them in raiſing the j 


ſuperſtructure of a manly, virtuous and 
uſeful character. In a word, imitate |* 
the example of the pious patriarch ; and 
fo command your children and houſ- 7 
hold after you, that they may keep 
the Way of the Lord, to do juſtice and 
judgment.“ e F 
The laſt important event recorded in 
the ſacred hiſtory concerning Abraham, 
1s that of his offering up his ſon Ifaac. 3 
This action is juſtly conſidered as the 
moſt illuſtrious and ſtriking inſtance of 3 
that faith in God, for which he is ſo 
often mentioned in ſcripture with A I 
plauſe, and with reference to which he F 
is particularly pointed out as a proper 
pattern for our imitation. Let us then 
examine into the nature of the faith of 
Abraham; and enquire on what account 
it was ſo highly acceptable to Gd. 
Faith, as it was exerciſed by this pa- 
triarch, muſt doubtleſs mean ſomething 
more than a bare aſſent to the truths of, 
religion, in conformity to the opinions 
and in compliance with the examples of 
others. Such a faith as this, though 
perhaps the only faith which many poi 
feſs, is ſo far from having it in any de- 
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2 gree of merit, that it betrays a culpable 
indolence and ſervility of temper, and a 
3 ſhameful neglect of the intellectual and 
rational powers which God hath given 
Ius. 

| | Nor can this faith denote merely ſuch 
ga conviction of the underſtanding as re- 
ſults from deliberate and impartial en- 
quiry. For, though the diligence with 
Frhich a man ſearches after truth, and 
the cheerfulneſs with which he receives 
it wherever it is found, have in them, 
. ſome degree of merit; yet, 

. opinion, or faith, which is the con- 
ſequence of ſuch enquiry, cannot be in 
; 1 elf meritorious, ſince opinions neceſ- 
4 Erihy follow from the rceptions of the 
bs Fnderſtanding. The 1 egree of care and 
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r | 
er ccuracy with which we conduct our en- 
of Iuiries, is in our own power; but the 


3 ane we draw, and the judgments 
Je form from them, are not ſo: Theſe 
Puſt unavoidably be determined by the 
parent weight of evidence, and ſtrength 
W argument. Opinions, as fuch, can 
Werefore neither be virtuous nor vic- 
Ip 

The faith of Abraham, which was im- 
ed to him for righteouſneſs, was an 
tive principle of religion, which in- 
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cluded in it a rational conviction of the 
ower, wiſdom, goodneſs and faithful 
neſs of the Supreme Being, and which 
produced a cordial reliance on every di- 
vine promiſe, and a cheerful obedience | 
to every divine command. Hence it was 
that he received without heſitation the 
romiſe of a numerous offspring ; and 
e! it was that, in the preſent caſe, he 
executed, without complaining, a moſt | 
trying and painful injunction. 3% 
Nor will any thing ſhort of ſuch an 
active and efficacious principle of relig- 9 t 
ion as Abraham here diſcovered render h 
us acceptable to God, or be imputed Y b 
us tor righteouſneſs. If we profeſs to * 
believe in the providence and govern- 4 
ment of Almighty God, in the divine au- 
thority and character of Jeſus Chriſt, and 
in the promiſe of eternal life; unleſs oui 
faith leads us to a cordial acquieſcence 
in the divine appointments, to a cheerful 
obſervance of the laws of righteouſneſs 
and to diligence in our preparation fol 
the life to come, it will profit us noth4 : 
ing. ; 


Agreeable to theſe ſentiments is +l 


language of St. James. ** Faith, if“ 
hath not works, is dead, being alone 
Thou believeſt that there is one God 


* 
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thou doeſt well: the devils alſo believe 
and tremble. But wilt thou know, O 
vain man, that faith without works 1s 
dead? Was not Abraham our Father 
juſtified by works, when he had offered 
2 Iſaac his ſon upon the altar? Seeſt thou 
how faith wrought with his works; and 
by works was faith made perfect? and 
= the ſcripture was fulfilled which ſaith, 
Abraham believed God, and it was im- 
puted to him for righteouſneſs; and he 
was called the friend of God. Ye fee, 
then, how that by works a man is juſti- 
Nied, and not by faith only; for, as the 
o body without the ſpirit is dead, ſo faith 
o without works is dead alſo.” 
1- | 
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ON THE. 


CHARACTER 


GENESIS XXV. 27. 


Facoò was a plain man, dwelling in tents, 


HE character of a plain man, in 
1 the uſual acceptation of the term, 
-Implies honeſty and integrity of diſpoſi- 
ion, and ſimplicity of manners; direct! 

*dppoſed to every ſpecies of diſguiſe, arti- 
ce, or duplicity, and approaching to- 
Foards that openneſs of temper and rude- 
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eſs of ſpeech, which are inconſiſtent 
Pitch civility and prudence. And the 
pplication of this phraſe to Jacob in the 
Ext, together with the ſuppoſed alluſion 
© theſe words in the teſtimony which 
J ur Saviour bears to Nathaniel, has giv- 
"© this patriarch a reputation for plain- 
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Jeſs and fimplicity of character, which, 
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his life, he little deferved. 
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as we ſhall ſoon learn from the hiſtory of 


From the contraſt which ſeems intend- 
ed in the text between the character of 
Efau and Jacob, and from the view which | 
the hiſtory gives us of their reſpective 
diſpoſitions and manners, I am inclined 
to follow the interpretation of a judic- | 
ious commentator ;X who underſtands ' 
the word which in our tranſlation is ren- 
dered a plain man, as denoting a man of 
a gentle and quiet temper; and ſuppoſe: | 
that the hiſtorian meant to characteriſe 
Eſau as an active, daring and turbulent 
7 fond of the ſports and exerciſes of 
t 
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e field, and Jacob as a meek and peace- 
able man, who took delight in the tran- 
quil occupations and amuſements of pal- # 
toral life. | 40% 4 

Perhaps perſons of mild and gentle 
diſpoſitions are naturally more inclined 
than others :o ſtudy and practiſe the arts 
of deceit. Always timid and apprehen- 
ave of danger, but averſe to an open at- 
tack of the enemy, they have recouricy 
to ambuſcade and treachery. Having 
the ſame ends to accompliſh with other 
men, but wanting reſolution to. purſue 
them in a direct and vigourous manner, 
they call in the aid of cunning and fraud, 

WR Le Clerc in loc. i 
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to ſupply, the place of courage and actiy- 
Atv. | 
* This general obſervation is confirmed 
py the conduct of Jacob, in two remark- 
able inſtances, while he was yet a young 
man, and dwelt in his father's. houſe. 
His brother Eſau enjoyed the honour 
and privilege of ſeniority. In theſe 
times of ſimplicity, as well as in later 
ages, ſeveral important diſtinctions be- 
„ Jonged to the elder; brother as his birth- 
„ right. He was entitled to the firſt, bleſ- 
ſe fing from his father, who, before his 
at feath, with prophetic ſolemnity pro- 
of bounced the future condition of his, 
e- fhildren; and he inherited whatever 
. privileges. or poſſeſſions were entailed on, 
. Ie family. Jacob eavicd Eſau the hon- 
- C ur of receiving the fir {t; benediction. 
Fom their father Iſaac, and of. inherit- 


le 5 n 
ed ing the promiſes made to Abraham. 


LF 


. ſau one day, returning from the. field, 


10 a ay. from the, 1 
n. Etigued with labour and faint with, ab... 


Wincnce, at the inſtant that. Jacob. was. 
Witing down to his,,uſual repaſt, aſked. 
W-cmiſſion, of his brother. to partake. 

ho. was, in the preſent. inſtance at; leaſt, 
Hare neee make a profitable: bar- 


rights, for which he gave him no equiv- W 
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gain for himſelf than to perform an act 
of generoſity to his brother, thinking 
this a favourable opportunity of extort- 
ing from Efau the privilege of his birth- 
right, refuſed to comply with his re- 
queſt, on any other condition, than that 
ne ſhould immediately transfer to him, 
by a ſolemn oath, all the rights of ſeni- 
2 Eſau was not now in a condition 
to deliberate upon the equity of the pro- 
poſal. Nature urged her aan with 
too much importunity to be denied. 
He conſented; and probably would have 
conſented, if a kingdom had been the * 
price of his refreſhment : for the rea- 
ſoning by which he ſatisfied himſelf ar 
would have been in this caſe equally * 
concluſive ; ** Behold I am at the point f 
to die, and what profit ſhall this birthß- 
right d eee. "Ma 
If Efau was culpable for not ſetting a 


* 


higber value on his birth- right; ſurely ne 
Jacob was not leſs criminal in thus er 
meanly taking advantage of his fitua- Wir 
tion to force from him a ſurrender of r 


11 


alent, and which Eſau himſelf, how 
much ſoever he might in this moment 
of trial deſpiſe them, afterwards ſought 
with tears to regain, 1 
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ö This is a ſpecies of meanneſs which 
ve often ſee practiſed in the world. 
When neceſſity compels' a man to part 
with his poſſeſſions, how ſeldom will he 
find an honourable- and generous pur- 
chaſer | How many greedy plunderers 
will flock around him, in hopes of mak- 
ing ſome advantage of his misfortunes, 
Who to enhance their gains will depre- 
Ciate the value of his property; and 
after having ungenerouſly enriched 
themſelves by a bargain, to which the 
ſufferers poverty and not his will 
conſented, will perhaps have the effron- 

. ery to call themſelves his benefactors 
fand friends! The inſults of mock friend- 
7 hip, are the heavieſt part of the burden 
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t bet poverty. | . 
- 7 A ſimilar kind of bafenefs, but 
ſtained with a till deeper die of guilt, 
a F that of leading the inexperienced and 
y Incautious youth into the haunts of li- 
s Wentiouſneſs and vice, and tempting 
-im to reſign his innocence and peace 
of r the ſake of indulging a preſent in- 
Pination. His virtue is his birth-right, 
r which no momentary pleaſure can 
it WE an equivalent: Every young man 
t ho has not already parted with it, val- 
"Ks it above all other treaſures. . No 
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young man; I believe I may venture to 
aſſert, ever made a deliberate and calm 
ſurrender of his virtue, It is only when 
paſſion is impetuous and will be obeyed, 
that innocence- is bartered. for — | 
And, therefore, although I, blame the 
youth who, at any time, or for any price, 
ſells this birth-right, I blame him much | 
more who leads him into» a fituation + 
where nothing but the clamours.of ap- 
petite and paſſion can be heard, and 
there-tempts him to make the fatal ex- 
change. Can there be a character baſer 
or more dangerous than this? IL know 
of one, and but one; it is that of the 
man who employs the ſame arts, to be- 1 
tray the prize, which every. man of hon- |} 
our will protect female virtue. Y 
One baſe action makes a man ſtill ix 
more capable of committing- another, 
After Jacob had extorted the birthreight WW 
from his brother, he was. prepared to 
defraud his father of his bleſſing, He 4 
might have claimed it as his due, in wir- 7 
tue of the agreement; which he had . 
made with Eſau; but whether it was e 
that his heart reproached him for. the 7 
manner in Hans tg the bargain had been e 
made, or whether (which is more P * 
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bable) he was apprehenſive; that; his Is, 
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father would: not admit the claim ; he 
Zthought! proper to decline it, and to 
me We: uſe: of of indirectand. diſhoneſt means, 


| * In chiestrinns, however Jacob was 
15 a partner and accomplice; his moth- 
er: was the principal agent; ſhe. con- 
| Hrived the- fraud, furniſhed him wich the 
means of deception; and put the lie into 
his mouth. With ſuch a prompter, it 
is not at all ſurpriſing that the young 
man acted his part ſucceſsfully; When 
4 1 condeſcend to become teachers 
pe wiekedneſs, they will generally find 
e beir children ready ſcholars, Example 
Flene is often ſufficiently ſucceſsful in 

Farrupting the manners of youth; 
hen preeept:is added, it may well be 
I pected that, they- will make a rapid 
r. q — and ſoon become eminent mal. 
rs in the arts af+ iniquity. There are 
E perſons indeed ſo totally corrupt, 
eth in: prineiple and practice, as ta. 
ich to. ſee their: children. as vicious as 
emſelves.; they generally endeavour, 
ough probably without much hope 
f ſucceſs, to counteract the fatal influ- 
Nee of their bad example by good in- 
„ruction and advice. But, in ſome ca-. 
s, a blind and imprudent fondneſs may 
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incline a parent to lead his child into 
forbidden paths. It was Rebekah's par- 


tiality for her ſon Jacob, and her deſire 
of obtaining for him the firſt bleſſing, 


which tempted her to deviſe and aſſiſt 
him in executing a ſcheme of fraud and 
falſhood to impoſe upon his father. 
And it is no uncommon thing to ſee 
parents employing bafe and iniquitous 


means to enrich their offspring; and 


even encouraging them to enter on em- 
ploy ments or engage in fchemes, which 
will almoſt unavoidably lead them to ſa- 
crifice their integrity at the ſhrine of 
wealth and grandeur. Such parents do 
the moſt fatal injury to their children, 
wherethey intend them the greateſt kind- 
neſs ; and inſtead of obtaining for them 
a blefling, bring them up a curſe. 

Jacob was eaſily perſuaded by his 
mother to pafs himſelf upon his father, 


whoſe fight was decayed through age, 
for Eſau. And he executed the decep- |? 
tion with ſo much dexterity, that Iſaac 
received him as his firſt-born, and gave 
him the bleſſing. During the proceſs |? 
indeed, Iſaac entertained ſome ſuſpicions MI? 
of unfair proceedings. Jacob and his FF: 
mother had been fo expeditious in pro- 

viding the repaſt which Iſaac expected 
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from the hands of his ſon Eſau, that 
when Jacob brought it to him, he ſaid, 
'* How is it that thou haſt found the ven- 
iſon ſo quickly, my ſon ?“ One lie 
commonly requires another to hide it. 
Jacob's invention, which was now upon 
the ſtretch to ſave his credit with his 
father and carry on the impoſition, im- 
mediately ſuggeſted an an{wer : ** Be- 
cauſe the Lord thy God brought it to 
me.” Iſaac did not imagine his ſon ca- 
pable of calling upon the great name of 
the Lord his God in confirmation of a 
falſhood, and therefore eaſily yielded to 
the deception. 

In ike manner, and generally with 
the like ſucceſs, have impoſtors in all 


ages concealed their frauds under the 


cloak of religion, and deceived mankind 
in the name of the Lord. 


Though Jacob was ſucceſsful in his 


: attempt to impoſe upon his father, his 
fraud did not paſs wholly unpuniſhed. 
It kindled in the breaſt of his brother a 


flame of reſentment which threatened 


is probable that this 


his deſtruction, and obliged him, for the 
_ preſervation of his life, to fly from his 


Kather's houſe to a diſtant country. Tt 


circumſtance, and 
the reflections which years and experi- 
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incline a parent to lead his child into 
forbidden paths. It was Rebekah's par- 
tiality for her ſon Jacob, and her deſire 
of obtaining for him the firſt bleſſing, 
which tempted her to deviſe. and afhſt 
him in executing a ſcheme of fraud and 
falſhood to impoſe upon his father. 
And it is no uncommon thing to ſee 
parents employing bafe and iniquitous 
means to enrich their offspring ; and 
even encouraging them to enter on em- 
ploy ments or engage in fchemes, which 
will almoſt unavoidably lead them to ſa- 
crifice their integrity at the ſhrine of 
wealth and grandeur. Such parents do 
the moſt fatal injury to their children, 


wherethey intend them the greateſt kinl-- 


[neſs ; and inſtead of obtaining for them 
a blefling, bring them up a curſe. |< 
Jacob was eaſily 21 by his 
mother to paſs himſelf > 
whoſe fight was decayed through age, 
for Eſau. And he executed the decep- | 
tion with ſo much dexterity, that Tſaac | 
received him as his firſt-born, and gave 


him the bleſſing. During the proceſs | 


upon his father, 


indeed, Iſaac entertained ſome ſuſpicions ME 


of unfair proceedings. Jacob and his 
mother had been ſo expeditious in pro- 
viding the repaſt which Iſaac expected 
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when Jacob brough 
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ence ſuggeſted, wrought a change in his 
diſpoſition and manners; for through 
the remainder of his life we find few ac- 
tions which deſerve cenſure, and many 
traits in his character worthy of reſpect 
and imitation, {| 977 ve 
When Jacob arrived at the houſe. of 
his uncle Laban, he met with a friendly 
and affectionate reception, which doubt- 
leſs, at his inexperienced and unſuſpect- 
ing age, paſſed for a {ure preſage of hap- 
pineſs in his new ſettlement. But he 
toon found that avarice was the reign- 
ing paſhon in his uncle's heart, and ſuf- 
fered repeated injuries and » opprefitons 
from this quarter. Having ſerved ſeven 
5 for Rachel (which ſeemed to him i, 
ut a few. days for the love he had to ie. 
her) Leban gave him his elder daugh- 
ter and obliged him to ſerve another 
ſeven years before he would fulfil the 
agreement. And after this he diſtreſſed i 
and harraſſed him till at length Jacob. 
was compelled tofleave this ſtate of bon- MH 
dage and ſeek a new habit ation. 8. 
The hardſhips he ſuffered, and par- 
ticularly the diſappointments he mei 
with here, though they might perhaps 
be a proper puniſhment for the fraud 
he had — young in his fath - 
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er's houſe, were by no means an equit- 
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able return for his fidelity and affection 
to the houſe of Laban; and one cannot 
help ſympathiſing with him under his 
ſevere treatment; and rejoicing to find 
chat, notwithſtanding all the unkindneſs 
Mt and oppreſſion of his uncle, his induſtry 
and faithfulneſs were ſo far rewarded by 
heaven, that, upon croſſing the river Jor- 
dan on his return home, he could fay, 


With my ſtaff I paſſed over this Jor- 
dan, and now I am become two bands. 
= An interval of twenty years having 
now paſſed fince his brother Eſau's en- 
zmity againſt him commenced ; Jacob 
formed the laudable purpoſe of attempt- 
ing to regain his friendſhip. His con- 
ſcience inftructed him that, as his own 
conduct had occaſioned the ſeparation, 
ehe firſt ſtep towards agreement ought 
o be on his part. And his humility 
gad remaining affection for his brother 
Hendered this no difficult talk. Accord- 
Igly he ſent meſſengers to Eſau to in- 
erm him of his welfare, and folicit a 
Ncconciliation. But when they returned 
"nd told him that Eſau was coming to 
reet him with four hundred men, he 
"yas greatly alarmed leſt his- brother 
x EY $4 1 D ; | 3 | 
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brother the moſt expreſſive marks of 


a brother who was born and educated 
to meet him, and embraced him, and 


ſentment could now find no place in his 
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fhould ftill meditate revenge, and pre- 
pared to appeaſe his anger by valuable 
preſents. His fears, however, were ſoon 
removed: and ſeeing Eſau and his train 
approaching, he diſpoſed his family and 
attendants in their proper order, and 
went out to meet him. When they 
came near to each other, Jacob paid his 


reſpect, bowing himſelf ſeveral times to 
the ground. 
Eſau, overcome by this ſubmiſſtve be- 


haviour, and by the pleaſure of ſeeing 


with him after ſo long an abſence, ran 1 
9 


. 

1 

= 
* { 


fell on his neck and kiſſed him. Re- 
breaſt ; for it was wholly poſſeſſed and 
powerfully agitated by the milder and 
more pleaſing paſſions of tenderneſs, 
love, and joy. Jacob was no leſs tranſ- 
ported with pleaſure, to meet with ſuch 
tender affection from the man from 
whom he had juſt before expected noth-f 
ing but rage and deſtruction ; to em- 
brace a brother whoſe face he dreaded} 
to behold ; and to find that union of] 
hearts, which nature had eſtabliſhed be- Have 
tween them, but which his own treach-{Wubn: 
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ery had deſtroyed, ſo happily and un- 
expectedly reſtored. Both felt emotions 
of joy which nothing but tears could 
expreſs---both wept. 4-530 
1 After the firſt tranſports of their 
paſſion were over, Eſau made enquiry 
concerning Jacob's family and the ſer- 
vants and cattle which attended him, 
== and received this anſwer: Theſe are 
= to find. grace in the ſight of my Lord.“ 
Eau generoufly and politely declines] 
accepting the preſent, laying, I have 
enough, my brother, keep that thou 
haſt unto thyſelf. At laſt, however, 
Jacob's repeated entreaties prevailed, 
and he accepted the tokens of his friend- 
ſhip. And when they had taken an at- 
fectionate leave of each other, they pur- 
ſued their reſpective journies. ne 
Where ſhall we find a more inſtruct- 
ive example of the efficacy of a mild and 
ſubmiſſive behaviour to conquer the moſt 
vehement or inveterate reſentment; or a 
better illuſtration of the maxim of Sol- 
omon, A ſoft anſwer turneth away 
Nvrath ?' Let the behaviour of Jacob 
each thoſe haughty ſpirits, who cannot 
toop to acknowledge the offence they 
gave ſtooped to commit, a leſſon of 


omiſſion. And let thoſe men of hon- 
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our, who think it beneath them to par- 
don the ſmalleſt affront without receiv- 
ing what is falſely called fſatisfaCtion, 
learn from the behaviour of Eſau, that 
it is a glory to a man to paſs by a 
tranſgreſſion. 1 
After this ſcene, we find Jacob, with FT. 
his family and poſſeſſions, ſettled in the 
land of Canaan, probably in full expec- | 
tation that his calamities would now be 7, 
at an end, and that he ſhould paſs the 
remainder of his days in tranquility, | 
| | But trouble foon found its way to his 
|| new habitation. His children, who: 
1 ought to have been the ſupport of his 
|| declining age, pierced his heart with 50 
| many ſorrows. His daughter fell a prey 
[| to the lawleſs paſſion of a nectar F 
1 prince. His ſons, to revenge the affront, 
|| were guilty of the baſeſt treachery. and 
| the moſt deliberate barbarity. His be- 
loved wife was taken from him in cir-8 
cumſtances which would doubtleſs great- 
ly aggravate the loſs. His favourite ſonlf 
| was, as he ſuppoſed, torn in pieces byſ 
| wild beaſts, but in reality fad by bal 
| envions brethren into Egypt. A griev- 
[ ous famine obliged him to ſend his chili 
dren a long and hazardous journey into 
Egypt to buy corn. And, to cloſe theſ 
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Hf long catalogue of his misfortunes in the 
land of Canaan, the governor in Egypt 
treated his ſons as ſpies, kept Simeon as 


ng up their Younger brother 
© I Which xtorted from the 
fond and afflicted heart of the patriarch 
: this bitter lamentation : Me * have 


bereaved of my children; Joſep 
and Simeon is not, and ye will take Ben- 
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tather Abjahani and Iſaac did walk, the 9 
day, the angel who redeemed me from all 


own children he ronoanced a diſtin 4 


hold I die, but God. ſhall be with you.” 


thy ſalvation, O Lord: and having made 


ghoſt, and was gathered unto his peo 
5 le. 3 

52 With what venerable De is th 
dying bed of pious age ſurrounded ! Can 


4% FA C'Q B. 


and ſee him before I dic.” He went u 
into Egypt; he ſaw his ſon; and dwelt 
near him in the land of Goſhen. i 

Nothing now remained for this pi- 
ous patriarch, but to recommend es 15 
offspring to the bleſſing of heaven, and 
to go down to the e of bis father 
in peace. Finding that the time drew WW 
nigh that he muff die, he ſummoned 
his children around him, and took his 
laſt ſolemn farewel of them. Having 4 
affectionately embraced them, he poured i +1 
forth the fulneſs of his heart in prophet- | 
ic bleſſings. Concerning the ſons of 
Joſeph he ſaid, God before whom my i 


God who fed me all my life long unto this 4 
evil, bleſs the lads.'* On each of his 
benediction. To them alk he ſaid, Be- 


Looking up to the God in on hl 
truſted, he cried, I have waited forf 


an end of ſpeaking, he yielded up th: 
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cham- 


d, and not fay, O death 
is thy ſting 2 
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ON THE 
CHARACTER 


OF 


GENnEsIs$ xXXVII. 3. 4. 


ow Iſrael loved Foſeph more than all his 
children, becauſe he was the fon af his 
ald age, and be made bim a coat of many 
colours : and when his brethren ſau 
that his father loved him more than ali 
hrs brethren, they hated bim, and would 
not ſpeak peaceably unto him. 


"HE intrinſie moral worth of any 

character is entirely diſtinct from, 

d independent of, external circum- 

ances. Every fituation in human life 
fords ſufficient opportunities for the 
Itivation of virtuous habits, and the 
erformance of good actions; and as 
ras a man's virtues reſpe& himſelf, it 
of little conſequence, whether they 


which his example. will operate, much 


46 JOSEPH. 
be diſplayed to public view from an ex- 


alted ftation, or concealed from the no- 


tice of the world in the humble retreats 
of poverty.. If the pine or the oak hap- 
pen to grow in the valley, the one is not 
on that account, in itſelf, the leſs lofty, 
nor the other the leſs majeſtic. 


Wich refpect, however, to the im- l 
preſſions which the virtues of one man Wl tc 
make upon the imagination or feeling t 
of another, or the degree of force with th 


depends upon the ſituation in which they 
appear, and: the light in which they are ¶to 
a. N In the ſtill walks of domeſt- 
ic life, and under the lowly roof where 
honeft labour dwells, if you will be at 

the pains to: fearch for them, you will 
find many amiable and reſpectable char- 
acters, adorned and enriched. with vir- 
tues which entitle them to a place among 
the excellent of the earth, who, 
nevertheleſs, live unnoticed and forgot 
ten; without reward, without praiſe, 
perhaps almoſt without ſupport : while 
others, whom fortune hath ſurrounded 
with the glare of earthly grandeur, 
continually ſet forth. their whole ſtock 
of ſhining qualities before the gazinzi# 
multitude, and are ſure af obtaining ug 


os EU. 47 
| leaft as much admiration and applauſe 
as they deſerve. * 


Full many a flower is born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſart air.” 


f Perhaps we owe it to the extraordi- 
nary revolutions which happened in the 
life of Joſeph (whoſe character and hiſ- 

W tory we are now to confider) and to 
the elevated ſtation which he filled in 
che court of Pharaoh, that the virtues 
of his early years, while he, was a ſhep- 
herd in the land of Canaan, a ſervant 
to Potiphar, and a priſoner in Egypt, 


ere not buried in oblivion. | 


thc ſacred. hiſtory preſents. him to us, as 


t once a proper object of our admira- 


ion and pity. While we admire the 


Hence of his character, and the ſimplic- 
y of his manners, we cannot but 
ment his misfortune,, and be afflicted 
ſee him fall a ſacrifice to the impru- 
nt partiality of his father, and the envy 
d malice of his brethren. 


| 


s children : And why? Was it be- 
Wule he took better care of the flocks 
d herds ; becauſe he was more dutiful 


Under the former of theſe characters, 


Wcatleneſs of his diſpoſitions, the inno- 


<— _ £ - we 
* De hs — * 


Iſrael loved Joleph more than all 
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and affeQionate to his: father; or be- 
cauſe he had a better underſtanding or 
more amiable diſpoſitions than his breth- 'F 
ren? All this might poſſibly be true; 
and out of any of theſe particulars a 
fond parent might have framed a plauſi- 
ble excufe for partiality : and perhaps, 
had Jacob been aſked the reafon of his, t. 
he might have fo flattered and deceived {Md 
- himſelf, as to have imputed it to ſome Mer 
one of theſe cauſes : for, when men | 
- with to excuſe their actions to themſelves 
or others, nothing is more common n 
than to afcribe them to a good motive 
inſtead of the true one. But faithful 
hiſtory hath recorded the real ground of h 
acob's partiality, ** he loved Joſeph 
more than all his children, becauſe he 
was the ſon of his old age. J 
For no better reafon than this, how 
often do we fee parents indulging r 
partial fondnefs for ſome of their of 1 
ſpring, which in proportion as it preWni! 
vails, alienates their hearts from the reſt Wor 
Some caſual circumſtance attending thWWatic 
birth of a child, a. fortunate ſet of fed 
tures or complexion, a ftriking reſen eth 
blance of themſelves, or of ſome abſeſ pl 
or deceaſed friend, or perhaps ſome MW in 
cident ſtill more trifling, ſhall take ſuc 


* 
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powerful hold 


upon their affections, 
e ſhall not 


chat t be able to deny the 


7 vuch, diſtinctions, even 
f Fe meant ag re 


be raiſed 
intended 
tion, But 
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and affectionate to his father; or be- 
cauſe he had a better underſtanding or 
more amiable diſpoſitions than his bret 
ren? All this might poſſibly be true; 
and out of any of theſe particulars a 
fond parent might have framed a plauſi- 
ble excufe for partiality : and perhaps, 
had Jacob been aſked the reafon of his, 
he might have fo flattered and deceived 7 


| himſelf, as to have imputed it to fome 


one of theſe cauſes : for, when men; 
wiſh to excuſe their actions to themſelves 
or others, nothing is more common 
than to aſcribe them to a good motive Þy 
inſtead of the true one. But faithful 
hiſtory hath recorded the real ground of e 
Jacob's partiality, he loved Joſeph ig 
more than all his children, becauſe he ri 


was the ſon of his old age. 3 e 


For no better reaſon than this, how c 
often do we fee parents indulging r 
partial fondneſs for ſome of their off 1 
ſpring, which in proportion as it pre nit 
vails, alienates their hearts from the reſt oi 
Some caſual circumſtance attending tatic 
birth of a child, a. fortunate ſet of fei d 
tures or complexion, a ſtriking reſen eth 
blance of themſelves, or of ſome abſei p! 
or deceaſed friend, or perhaps fome ion in 
cident ſtill more trifling, ſhall take ſuc 
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E 2 powerful hold upon their affections, 
that they ſhall not be able to deny them- 
ſelves the gratification of diſtinguiſhing 
the object of their partiality by a thou- 
7 ſand- enviable tokens of peculiar regard. 
I Such diſtinctions, even when they are 
meant as rewards of real merit, ought 
to be conferred with caution and pru- 
dence ; leſt, while encouragement is giv- 
en to the more worthy, the inactive 
and timid ſhould be diſheartened, or the 
bold and aſpiring diſguſted ; and leſt 
envy and malevolence ſhould be raifed 
y thoſe meaſures which were intended 
1 excite a generous emulation. But 
Fhen the ground of the diſtinction is 
h Bight and fanciful, the effect muſt neceſ- 
„ Rrily be injurious, both with reſpect to 
e parents and the children. It is of 
wap conlequence in what particular man- 
r this partiality is expreſſed. Whether 
fe favourite be oftener exempted from 
AWniſhment for his faults, excuſed from 
(WW {ome labours, indulged in the grati- 
Pation of his fancies, or honoured with 

pd words and gracious looks; or 
Wether he be raiſed above the reſt by 
plan of his education, his deſtina- 
ihn in life, his preſent appointments, or 
F | q 
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parent, who puts it on, to ridicule and 
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the proviſi on which is made for him in 
future; whatever be the _—_ badge 
or distinction. it is “a coat of many 
colours,” which at once expoſes hs fond 


cenſure, and the young man who wears 
it to envy and hatred. 

This was experienced moſt ſenſibly 
both by the father and ſon in the ſtory 
now under conſideration. Jacob had * 
the mortification to ſee, that his ill- 7 


judged partiality for one of his children 


deprived him of the cordial affection andi 
eſteem of the reſt ; and ſoon found chat 5 re 
it laid him open to the moſt unkind and 
cruel treatment. Joſeph felt that the 
elevation which a parent's fondneſs had 
given him above his brethren, inſtead of 
engaging their reſpect, had only drawn, 
upon him their ridicule, contempt an N 
reſentment, They thought it hard and 


Jae, 
Tal 
nei 
Pai 


unjuſt that, in a numerous family, on deg 


child ſhould engroſs the affections of t 
common parent; that the ſtreams whicſ ing 
were deſigned by nature to water all th Enq 
country round, ſhould be confined pray 
one channel, and flow- in one direciolf ith 
alone, T heir pride could not brook thi ock 
mortifying Jes, that a brother, or Foun 

whom Naifuirc Ha- | giv 22 then the 2 var Fb 
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tage of ſeniority, and whom, in all other 
reſpects, ſhe had placed on a level with 


2 themſelves, ſhould be raiſed above them 


= The reſentment which his partiality ex- 
cited, at firſt expreſſed itſelf in contemp- 
tuous and reproachful language; They 
hated Joſeph, and could not ſpeak peace- 
= ably unto him.” It was ſtill farther 
= heightened by the recital of certain 
© dreams, which foretold his future great- 
2X neſs, At length it ſettled into cool mal- 
ice, and produced a deliberate purpoſe of 
revenge. 1 5 
Having left their father's houſe, and, 
according to the cuſtom of the times, 
taken up an occaſional reſidence in a 


paſture for their flocks ; Jacob, who ſtill 
Fretained his parental affection for his ab- 
ent ſons, x probably in a much ſtronger 
degree than their jealouſy had permitted 
them to ſuppoſe, grew anxious concern- 
Ing them, and ſent out his ſon Joſeph to 
enquire after their welfare. Go, I 
Pray thee, ſays he, ſee whether it be well 
Frith thy brethren, and well with the 
Hocks, and bring me word again.“ The 
young man cheerfully undertook the 


by the caprice or dotage of their father. 


neighbouring country which afforded. 


Embaſſy, and executed it faithfully. He 


-_ 
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had not learned from his brethren to ban- 
iſh natural affection from his heart. 
When he found that they had left the 
lace to which his father had directed 
3 did not, careleſs about the ſuc- 
ceſs of his undertaking, return homm 
without farther ſearch ; but, making dil- 
igent enquiry, he diſcovered their preſent 
abode, and haſtened towards them. 
When he came within ſight of their 
tents, how different the emotions which! 
aroſe in the breaſt of Joſeph, and in 
that of his brethren ! On his part were 
| no feelings. but thoſe of affection; no- 
purpoſes but thoſe of kindneſs. Hav- 
| ing been for ſome time ſeparated from 
them, his remembrance of their former 
| alienation was obliterated ;- or, however, . 
the expectation of a happy interview 
awakened every tender ſentiment in his 
heart, and left no room for the intruſion 
«of unpleafing ideas. As he drew: near ſeiz 
he rejoiced to behold their proſperity, Foa 
and hoped to increaſe their happineſs by o 
bringing them good tidings of their tath- Meſs 
er. But, on his approach, a very|Wfte: 
different train of ideas ruſhed into their ſhe j 
minds; far other paſſions roſe up in Wd i 
their breaſts : all their former reſent-Mlea 
meats and jealouſies were in a moment 


p JOSEPH. $3 
4 rekindled : at the firſt ſight of him they 


 exclaimed---not, ** ſee our brother!“ 

2 but, ** Behold, this dreamer cometh !” 
. A deſign was inſtantly formed to 
kill him, and to conceal their crime by 
| ſaying that he had been devoured by 
= ſome wild beaſt ; and, had they been all 
£2 equally bent upon his deſtruction, the 
deſign had been immediately executed. 
But, the elder brother Reuben, under 
the pretence of avoiding the horror of 
ly polluting their hands with their brother's 
; _ but in reality that he might at- 
| terwards contrive ſome means for Jo- 
ſſeph's eſcape, propoſed that they ſhould 
Feaſt. him into a neighbouring pit, and 
there leave him to periſh. This propo- 
Wal being acceded to, the young man, 
immediately upon his arrival, inſtead of 
peing welcomed and embraced as a broth- 
r, or even ſaluted as a ſtranger, was 
ſeized and ſtripped of his raiment; that 
Foat of many colours, which had been 
J long the badge of his father's fond- 
Peſs, and the object of their envy ; and, 
ter many cruel inſults was thrown into 
e pit. All his entreaties, all his cries 
Ind tears, were ineffectual to obtain his 
leaſe. | 
E 2. 
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Malice is inexorable : before her tri- 
bunal natural affect ion and humanity in- 
tercede in vain; ſhe even teaches the 
heart to exult in miſery, and to enjoy V 
the horrors which her bloody hands have 
prepared. The brethren of Joſeph were 


not only inſtigated by their jealouſy and 
reſentment to expoſe his life: but, while 2 
his piteous cries were yet ſounding in 1 
their ears, they proceeded to partake of p 
their wonted repaſt, as if nothing had ee 


happened to diſturb their tranquillity. 
** They took him and caſt him into a} 
pit; and they ſat down to eat bread.” pu 
Such enormous crimes do envy and mal- pe 
ice, when they have been long ſuffered Inc 
to lie rankling in the heart, and are al- Wh 
lowed to gain daily ſtrength by being int. 
indulged, at length render men capable a 
of committing. How carefully, my Wav 
brethren, ought we to guard againſt the IMs 1 
ſlighteſt venom of ſuch deadly poiſon | Poſe 
At this diſtreſsful moment, providence eq 
brought that relief to Joſeph which his nd 
brethren had denied him. A company it 
of Iſhmaelites paſting by on their way to 4 e t 
Egypt, it occurred to one of the com- Md 
pany, that they might effectually rid y 
themſelves of this troubleſome and aſpir- as, 


ing youth, without ſhedding his blood fo 
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i by ſelling him to theſe travellers. There 
is in human nature ſuch an abhorrence 
of murder, that even the greateſt villains 


1 will, if poſſible, accompliſh their ends 


without it, and will ſeldom commit this 
horrid crime from the mere wantonneſs 
of barbarity. It was therefore natural, 


oy 


| Pat the approach of theſe Iſhmaelites, that 
| Judah ſhould fay to his brethren, what 
profit is it, if we ſlay our brother and 
Conceal his blood? come, let us fell him 
to the Iſhmaelites, and let not our hand 
pe 7 him, for he is our brother and 
pur fleſn; and that his brethren ſhould 
pe ſatisfied with the propoſal. Had they 
indeed rightly underſtood the principle 
which Judah fuggeſted, and purſued it 
Into its natural conſequences, they would 
"Dave ſeen, that to ſell their brother as a 
"Wave was a crime ſcarcely leſs heinous in 
Ms nature, than that which they firſt pro- 
"Woſed to commit: but, probably, the 


I an PR 


md ſclling flaves might, in thoſe days, 
it does at preſent, render men inattent- 
e to the moral nature of the action; 


y or fell a brother. However. this 
Jas, it was determined that Joſeph ſhould. 
* ſold: the Iſhmaelites accordingly 
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equency of the practice of purchaſing 


d they might think it a ſmall crime to 
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purchaſed. him, and carried him into 
Egypt. 1 
Reuben, who was abſent when the 
bargain was made (having probably 8 
withdrawn himſelf with a view to reſcuc 
his brother as ſoon as the reſt of the 
company had left the pit) upon his re- 
turn, expreſſed the utmoſt diſtreſs at- the 
loſs of Joſeph; perhaps imagining that? 
during his abſence they had diſpatched 
him. The whole affair, however, being. fr 
explained to him, he acquieſced in what. 
had been done, and they agreed to con- 2 c 
ceal the action from their father, by 8 
dipping: the coat of many colours in 1 
blood, and thus leading him to conclude 
that ſome wild: beaſt had torn. his ſon to 
pieces: The artifice ſucceeded ; and, 9 
the help of that concealment and diff. 1 
mulation which villainy is generally ob- 
liged to practiſe in order to carry on 10 f 
deſigns, they perſuaded their father thatl by 
Joſeph, his beloved fon, was dead. 1 


deviſing and: executing this deception v 

they might probably intend to take ſome nc 

revenge upon their father for his unrea- 4 * N 

ſonable partiality in favour of the chill 

of his old age. But, whatever was theirſ 27 
intention, it is moſt certain that he paid$ be 

dear for this inſtance. of weakneſs ; con-. eur 
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tinuing for a long ſeaſon to mourn for 
his ſon, with unabating and inconſolable 


grief: He refuſed to be comforted, 
and ſaid, I will go down into the grave 
unto my ſon mourning.” This whole 
ſtory teacheth us the folly of parental 
partiality, more feelingly than the moſt 
flaboured reaſonings of philoſophy could 
have done; and ought to be a warning 
do all parents, not to diſtinguiſh one child 
from the reſt by a coat of many col- 
rs.“ ; 
Let us now follow Joſeph into Egypt, 
Ind obſerve the virtues which rendered 
Jim beloved and reſpected even in the 
: Kumble ſtate of ſervitude, and gradually 
) Þ<epared the way for his advancement. 
1 Having been purchaſed from the Iſh- 
i. Paelites by Potiphar, an officer in Pha- 
b. Moh's guards, his amiable manners ſoon 
itz; racted his maſter's notice, and gained 
am the ſtation of a menial ſervant in 
lu tiphar's family. Here he experienced 
n value of thoſe virtuous and religious 
WWnciples, which had been early ſown, 
had taken deep root, in his heart. 
om his father's houſe he had brought 
Waſures, which, even in a ſtate of ſlave- 
= bc could call bis own, and which 
cured for him, what gold and ſilver 
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could not have purchaſed, the favour of 
heaven. The Lord was with Joſeph, 
and he was a proſperous man.“ The 
fidelity with which he conſtantly diſ- 
charged his duty, and the attention which 
he always diſcovered to his maſter's in- 
tereſt, obtained, by degrees, ſuch a thare 
of his eſteem, that at laſt he promoted If 
him to offices of the higheſt honour in 1 
his family, and placed an unlimited con- 
fidence in his judgment and integrity, 
entruſted him with the ſole management 
of his domeſtic affairs. © He made him 
overſeer over his houſe, and all that he 
had he put into his hand; and he knew i 
not aught he had ſave the.bread which 
he did eat.” And, that he had no reaſon 
to repent of his confidence in this up- 
right youth, the ſequel ſufficiently ſhows. 
This part of the ſtory affords ſervant: 8 
a ſtriking pattern for their imitation ; 
and may inſtruct them, that a diligen Mo 


# 
* 


performance of the duties of their ſta ra 
tion, a faithful regard to the intereſts Per! 
thoſe whom they ſerve, and ſuch a ſte: ma 
dy principle of honeſty, as no expect « 
tion of gain, or certainty of concea Had 
ment, can overcome, are qualities whicWanc 
will always entitle them to reſpect, anti 
generally render their ſituation caſy an{Wori 


1 „ 
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advantageous. More particularly, it 
may encourage ſuch as, through __ 
= pointment or misfortune, have been o 
liged to exchange a ſtate of affluence 
and independence for that of ſervitude, 
to hope, that by a ſteady courſe of up- | 
right behaviour they may at length riſe | 
ſuperior to their diffccultirs. And laſtly, | 
it thould teach maſters to pay attention | 
to the moral conduct of their ſervants, 
and to diſtinguiſh ſuch as diſcover an 
uncommon ſhare of merit by peculiar and 
*gubſtantial tokens of regard. 
. The neut part of Joſeph's hiſtory ex- 
Pibits him in a light which reflects im- 
mortal honour upon his memory, and 
ns full of the moſt important and uſeful 
. nſtruction. To the licentious part of 
s We world, > young man reſiſting the 
W olicitations of beauty may appear an 
„ bject of ridicule; and many, who 
en rould not refuſe to pay the tribute of 
E Praiſe which is due to ſuch virtue, may 
erhaps, through exceſſive refinemerit; 
Wvagine that it might more properly be 
object of private admiration, than be 
ade a topic of public declamation and 
anegyric. But a character which is“ 
nÞtrinfically reſpectable and highly mer- 


oF 0110115, cannot be made ridiovilons hy 
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the ſcorn and laughter of fools, and 
ought not to be concealed from public 
view to humour the ſcruples of falſe del- 


icacy. 

Behold, then, and admire the virtue 
of this young man!] Aſſaulted by every 7 
temptation which could be ſuppoſed ca- 
pable of ſeducing him; enticed by the 
powerful attractions of beauty, and by 
repeated and importunate ſolicitations ; WM 
allured by the proſpect of gain from the 
favour and intereſt of his ſeducer; im- 
pelled by the fear of her reſentment ; 
lee him reſolutely withſtanding all theſe 
motives, and in oppoſition to their com- 
bined force preſerving his virtue uncor- * 
rupted. What were the principles which oF 
enabled him to gain this glorious con- att 
queſt, which raiſed him ſuperior to the 
allurements of pleaſure and intereſt, Nan 
and inſpired him with reſolution to meet 
the diſdain of mortified pride and diſap- 
pointed paſſion ? Was it natural inſen{i-l 
bility ? or was it that affectation of in- 
difference to pleaſure which later times 4 
have termed Stoiciſm ? No! The prin- 
ciples which actuated this virtuous youth 
were of a much more exalted and gen- 
erous kind: they were honour, gra-] 


titude, religion. He diſdained to prove 
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himſelf unworthy of the confidence his 
maſter had placed in him, by baſely in- 
vading one of his moſt ſacred rights: 
* he was too ſenſible of the obligations 
which his maſter's kindneſs had laid 
upon him, to be capable of requiting it 
by giving a fatal wound to his peace, 
and robbing him of the only treaſure, 
which he had kept from him: he had 


* 


oo much revercnce for the authority of 


me Supreme judge, to venture upon ſo 
eſlential a violation of the great laws of 
uſtice and equity: he therefore repelled 
ge ſolicitations of his ſeducer by ſay- 
g. Behold, my maſter knoweth not 
Fhat is with me in the houſe, and he 
Path committed all that he hath to my 
and; there is none greater in this houſe 
an 1 ; neither hath he kept back any 
Ming from me but thee, becauſe thou 
Wt his wife: how then can I do this 
Ircat wickedneſs, and fin againſt God?“ 
; Can we, my brethren, conceive a 


Worthy of imitation, than that which is 
Fre preſented to our view? What are 
e principal qualities in moral actions, 
gom which we determine their value, 
Id the 7 of reſpect which they 


aracter more truly reſpectable, and 
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deſerve ?. Are they not chiefly theſe two, 
the deſign with which they. are per- 
formed, and the vigour and ſtrength of A 
mind which is exerted in performing 
them? If a man acts from the moſt ele- 
vated views, and purſues the nobleſt 
ends with a ſteadineſs and firmneſs f 
reſolution which nothing can ſhake, our 
moral feelings lead us to pronounce him 
in the higheſt degree worthy of reſpect. 
Such was the character of Joſeph. 
Examined by this teſt, what ſhare of 7 
reſpect will be due to the characters of ii 
thoſe, who, while they boaſt of their hon- 
our and courage, accuſtom themſelves 
to ridicule and deſpiſe ſuch virtue as tha: | 1 ö pl 
of Joſeph's ? Is it not their avowed prin- eu 
ciple, that pleaſure, in their ſenſe of the 1 
term, is the ſupreme good, and that 
every thing elſe ought to be purſued only 
in ſubordination to this great object 
that is, in other words, that every mar vio 
ſhould at all events procure for himſ{cl!|MFreli 
the higheſt degree of animal gratification pro. 
in his power, how much ſoever it mayo p 
interfere with the happineſs of others, and 
the obligations of religion, or even th ade 
ſupericr intereſts of his own nature. the 
Thee men can therefore certainly har mine 
no claim to reſpect, on account of thei acte 
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principles and motives of action. Nor 
are they more reſpectable for the vigour 
and firmneſs of their minds: for their 
whole life is nothing more than a con- 
tinued courſe of weak compliances with 
the impulſes of appetite; by which their 
powers are gradually enervated, till at 
length they become incapable of thoſe 
mental exertions which higher purſuits 
would require. 
5 Let us not, then, ſuffer ourſelves to 
be ſeduced by falſe appcarances, or the 
influence of cuſtom, into an opinion that 
there is any thing worthy o: admiration 


385.” 


or reſpect in the character of a man of 
pleaſure, or any thing deſerving of ridi- 
cule or contempt in that of a man of 


virtue. If we judge of actions by their 
motives and tendencies, we mult ſee, 
that to invade the property of another, 
Wor deſtroy his happineſs, is as much a 
violation of the laws of morality and 
religion, when the immediate end is to 
procure ourſelves pleaſure, as when it is 
to put ourſelves in poſſeſſion of wealth; 
and conſequently that the man who in- 
Wvades his neighbour's bed, or who by 
the arts of ſeduction deſpoils a female 
mind of its virtue, and a female cha- 
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acter of its reputation, is at leaſt equally 
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criminal, with the man who preys upon 
the public by the arts of fraud, or lives 
by theft and plunder. On the other 
hand, it will be evident, that, to reſiſt 
a temptation to criminal indulgence, 
that is, to ſuch indulgence as involves in 
it an injurious attack upon the N = 
or happineſs of others, is not leſs lauda- 
ble, ham to decline opportunities of ac- 

quiring wealth by iniquitous means. 
Licentious purſuits are not the leſs crim- 7 
inal, becauſe they aſſume the ſoft ap- 
pellation of pleaſure ; nor is ſteady vir 
tue the leſs reſpectable, becauſe it is ſome- 
times ſtigmatiſed by the name of pre- 
ciſeneſs. 1 
Let us then abſtain from licentious 


* 
2 


pleaſure with determined reſolution, re- 


yy 


* : 


gardleſs of the contempt which its de- 
luded votaries may caſt upon us; and 
let us adhere to the path of virtue a 
the only road to real reſpect and ſubſtan- i 
tial honour. Nor let us entertain the 
moſt diſtant ſuſpicion that virtue hail 
ever go without its reward. It in any 
particular inſtances it ſhould ſubject «5 
to ridicule and reproach : if, through i 
the malice of thole whom our virtue]! 
has offended, it ſhould for a time invoiveÞ 
us in difficulties ; let us not deſpond. 
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Though Joſeph was caſt into priſon by 
mz the artifices and falſhoods of his diſap- 
pointed and enraged ſeducer, through 
the priſon (as the ſequel will ſhew) Jay 
the road to his future advancement. 
And the general tendencies of things, 
as well as the doctrine of revelation, 
EZ authoriſe us to ſay, “ Verily there is a 
reward for the righteous ; there is a God 
who judgeth the earth. 2 
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"1 1 4 he ſaid, I am Toſeph your brother, 
whom ye ſold into Egypt: now there- 
ere be not grieved nor angry with your- 
I ves, that ye ſold me hither, for God 
did /end me Lt efore you to preſerve life. 


3 

'F ry principal reafon why men are 
1 ſo frequently diſſatisfied with their 
3 and diſpoſed to complain of 
Wo ways of providence, is, that they 
ok from preſent appearances and im- 
Nediateeffects, without being at the pains 
conſider the remoter tendencies, or 
wing. the patience to wait for the final 
urs ot events. If ſtorms ariſe, or any 
the morEeereible Operations of nature 
lle place, the merchant whoſe property 
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finks beneath the troubled waves, or the 1 
huſbandman, the produce of whoſe field] 
is conſumed by the fires of heaven, mu- 
murs at his ill fortune, and thinks it hard 
that induſtry ſhould be unable to com- 
mand ſucceſs. Under the anguiſh of 
acute diſeaſes the reſtleſs ſufferer, alike 
unmindful of paſt enjoyments and futun 1 
proſpects, and judging of the condition 
of human nature wholly from his preſent Ml 
feclings, pronounces life a grievous bur 
den, and wiſhes for leave to lay it down. 
The ſudden Joſs of ſome valued poſſeſ. i 
on or ſome beloved friend, or a.difap-M 4 
pointment in the execution of ſome fax: x 
ourite ſcheme, ſhall ſpread ſuch a gloon a 
over every object around us, that we ſhall 
become incapable of reliſhing the bia 
ings which yet remain, and ſhall be rea 
dy i in the fretfulneſs of deſpondency 'Y 
adopt the language of Jacob, All theic A 
things are againſt me.“ 4 
Whereas, if we would ſuffer ourſelvel 
to view the events which befal us in thi 1 
calm light of philoſophy and religion 
we ſhould ſoon be convinced, that thei 
molt dreadful appearances in che natural 
world, are a neceſſary part of u. gen 
cral plan, by which the. orcer and beauy 
ty of the univerſe are preſerved: ; unf 
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ſome degree of ſuffering is requiſite to 
give us a higher reliſh of happineſs ; and 
that our beſt affections and nobleſt vir- 
ues are cultivated and ſtrengthened in 
he ſchool of adverfity. If we conſult 
ur own experience, or obſerve that of 
*Dthers, we ſhall find that events which 
pad at firſt the moſt unfavourable aſpect, 
and ſeemed to give juſt occaſion for diſ- 
pontent and complaint, have in the iſſue 
5 . productive of moſt important ad- 
Jantages. That which bappened in the 
Piſtory of Joſeph is by no means ſo un- 
ewual, as the gloomy philoſopher or the 
appointed man of the world may im- 
ine, that what we think to be evil, 
od means for good.“ 
9 It was from ſuch juſt and enlarged 
Jews of nature and providence, and 
om a conſciouſneſs of his innocence 
d integrity, that Joſeph derived his 
ict ſupport, while he was confined in 
Ne king's priſon in Egypt. He had the 
is fact ion to reflect, that neither in the 
1d of Canaan, nor in the houſe of Pot- 
har, had he committed any offence 
Mich merited the treatment he had re- 
ved: he therefore hoped, that the 
mighty Guardian of innocence. would 


length reſcue him out of the hands 


bered the afflictions of his fellow * 1 
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of his oppreſſors. Being in the ſame 
priſon with one of the king's ſervants 
who was ſoon to be releaſed, he hoped 
to be able through his intereſt to obtain 1 
his enlargement: he therefore ſaid to 
him, Think on me when it ſhall be! 1 
well with thee, and ſhew kindneſs I pray FX 
thee unto me, and make mention of me ; 
unto Pharaoh, and bring me out of thi 11 
houſe; for indeed I was ſtolen away out 
of the land of the Hebrews, and her 
alſo have I done nothing that they ſhouli 
= me _ the dungeon. Reaſonable, 
owever, as Joſeph's requeſt was, and 
ee all the kindneſs he ha 
ſhewn to the king's ſervant in priſon, ly; 
had the mortification to find, that up 510 
his advancement he no longer rememi 
I 
er: Let did not the chief butler rl fu 
member Joſeph, but forgat him.” 
Deſerted by all the world, loſer ; 
had now no reſource but in the God 1 
his fathers. In him he ſtill cheertulf 
confided ; and he ſoon found, that 
is better to truſt in the Lord than to pij 
confidence in man.“ The ſupernaturi 
power of interpreting dreams with whid 
he was endued, and which he had di 
covered in priſon, introduced him to tif 


; 
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preſence and notice of Phaxaoh : and on 
account of the extraordinary ſagacity 
which he diſplayed, he was on a ſudden 
Braiſed from the diſgraceful abode of mal- 
factors to the firſt place of honour and 
WMruſt under Pharaoh. Thus in one proſ- 
Perous moment all his afflictions were 
Inded, and his virtues received an ample 
xc ward. 
= The ſame virtues which had guided 
Ind ſupported this young man while he 
Jas in the bumble condition of a ſhep- 
Nerd and a ſervant, adorned and elevat- 
his character when he was called to 
Fa! a ſuperior ſtation in the court of E- 
pt, and to act as prime miniſter to the 


Pbolute monarch of an extenſive empire. 


4 


; 

[ 

But, waving the conſideration of his 

iions as a ſtateſman, as leſs adapted 

J ſuggeſt moral inſtruction, let us view 
m in the relations of a brother and a 
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ſons into Egypt to buy corn. On this 


errand all, except Benjamin, went up to 
the court of Pharaoh. They ſoon gained 
acceſs to the prime miniſter, who him- 
ſelf ſuperintended the ſale of corn from 
the public granaries. The appearance 
of Zaph-Nath-Paaneah, the principal off 
cer under the king of Egypt, was fo en- 
tirely different from that of the afflicted il 
and injured. youth whom they bad ſold WW 
to the Iſhmaclites, that it was impoſſible . 
for them to diſcover that the perion wa: {Wie 
the ſame. EO 

Joſeph, at the inſtant that he ſaw his 
brethren before him, obſerving that be 
was unknown to them, refolved to keep 
them for a while in ignorance, that het 
might have an opportunity of diſcover a\ 
ing their preſent diſpoſitions, and par a 
ticularly of trying the ſtrength of theiWon 
affection for their father and their bret He 
ren. To carry on this deſign, he a 
ſumed a ſternneſs of aſpect, and ſeverii Vt 
of language, that ill accorded with Wo IS 1 
tender emotions which this intervie fou 


had occaſioned. He reproached them. 
with coming into Egypt as ſpies, and {With 
quired that before they ſhould be pen 

er, 


mitted to carry a ſecond ſupply of con 
into Canaan, they ſhould prove the truti 
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of the account which they had given of 
= themſelves, by bringing up their Ta 
er brother along with them, and in the 
mean time ſhould leave one of their 
number bound in priſon as a pledge for 
their return. 5 BE 

This demand, which included in it 
Eo many afflicting circumſtances, involv- 
ed them in the utmoſt perplexity and 
iſtreſs. In the hour of calamity, it is 
Hbatural for the guilty to upbraid them- 
Elves, and aſcribe their ſufferings to 
heir crimes. . The horrid plot which 
mcy had formerly deviſed againſt their 
Prother's life, and their cruelty in turn- 
g a deaf ear to his cries, and aban- 
oning him to all the wretchedneſs of 
very, now roſe up before their imag- 
1.9 


ations in their true colours. Their 
onſciences accuſed them; and they ſaid 

e to another, in their own language; 
We are verily guilty concerning our 
other, in that we ſaw the anguith of 
Fs foul. when he. beſought us, and we 
ould not hear, therefore is this diſtreſs 


me upon us. Joſeph was fo touched 


ich this ſcene that he was obliged to 
rn aſide and weep. Determined how- 
er, to execute his deſign, he ſoon re- 
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tions on which they were to expect the 
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ſumed his counterfeited ſeverity, and = 
ſiſted in requiring them to bring up their 
younger brother. | 


When Jacob heard the hard condi- 


continuance of the neceſſary ſupplies of 
food, he was beyond meaſure afflicted, 1 
and refuſed to comply. At length, houv- 
ever, finding that no other reſource re- 


mained, he conſented, and with a heart 
full of grief faid, ** If it muſt be fo MF © 
now, take your brother, and ariſe, go 
again unto the man; and God Almigh- BY © 
ty give you mercy before the man, that FF © 
he ray ſend away your other brotbe: jt I 
and Benjamin: if I be bereaved 'of my yy 2 
children, I am bercaved.”” | ſe 
On their ſecond arrival in Egypt, the ifi 
governor finding they had obeyed his o- 2F 
ders, received them with great kindneſs, ſec 
and ſo far indulged the natural feeling Ou 
of his heart as to enquire affectionateh ©2! 
concerning their father, and give th he 
young ſtranger a cordial welcome. Hl the 
aſked them of their welfare, and fail? 
Is your father well ? the old man of 10 


whom ye ſpake, is he yet alive? An 
they ariſwered, thy ſervant our father I ce 
in good health, he is yet alive; and th and 


bowed down their heads, and made obe 49: 
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fance.” And ſeeing Benjamin his moth- 
er's ſon, he ſaid, ** Is this your young- 
er brother, of whom ye ſpake unto me ? 
and he ſaid, God be gracious unto thee, 
my ſon.” The ſcene nov became too 
| iftereſting to be ſupported without the 
natural relief of tears: that he might 
not therefore prevent the complete ex- 
ecution of his purpoſe by a premature 
= diſcovery, he retired into his chamber 
and wept there. 
12 After having received ſeveral tokens 
of kindneſs from the governor, they ſet 
cout with freſh ſupplies of corn on their 
journey homewards : but Joſeph, who 
now became impatient to diſcover him- 
ſelf to his brethren, made uſe of an art- 
ifice to recal em, and to give him an 
opportunity of revcaling the important 
- — 9A ordered the fllver cup 
cout of which he drank to be privately 
| conveyed into Benjamin's ſack of corn, 
de called them back, charged thera with 
che theft, and required that the perſon 
in whole fack it thould be found ſhould 
de. his ſervant. When the cup was found 
By with Benjamin, all his brethren were 
exceedingly afflicted for ther father; 
and Judah, in a mcſt pathetic ſpeech, 
J 2<quainted the governor with all the par- 
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ticulars of the caſe, and entreated that 
he himſelf might be permitted to remain 
a bondman inſtead of Benjamin. 

Joſeph was now ſufficiently convinc- 
ed that his brethren retained a dutiful 


{ 
and affectionate regard for their father, 
that mutual harmony ſubſiſted among 
themſelves, and that they fincerely re- 
pented of their former behaviour to- t 
wards him. It was enough : his gener 2 
ous heart defired no more. Unwillmg h 
to give them pain for a ſingle moment b 
longer than was neceſſary to diſcover w 


their preſent diſpoſitions ; unable, after b. 
what had paſſed, to diſguiſe his feelings, | In. 
and ſuppreſs the ſtrong emotions that | be 
ſtruggled within him; commanding the fe 
attendants to withdraw, a flood of tears | m 


; 


burſt from his eyes, and he ſaid unto fie 


his brethren, ** I am Joſeph. Doth my | me 
father yet live? And his brethren could tre 
not anſwer him. And Joſeph ſaid unto] ren 
his brethren, come near to me I pray 
you; and they came near; and he ſaid, ehe 
i am Joſeph your brother, whom ye ſold en 
into Egypt: now therefore be not griev- 


ed nor angry with yourſelves, that ye 


ſold me hither ; for God did ſend me sfy 
before you to preſerve life.” | Fat 
Before we proceed with the narrs-Þ 
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tive, let ns pauſe to admire the tender, 
generous and noble ſpirit which Joſeph 
diſcovered through the whole of this in- 
tereſting ſcene. His ſudden and extra- 
ordinary advanczment had not ſo far 
= elated his ſpirit, as to render him capable 
of looking down with contempt upon 
his brethren ; abſence had not worn out. 
the impreſſions, which natural relation 
and early connections had made; nor 
had even the malicious barbarity of his 
brethren, in that ſcene of his life which 
was too diſtrefsful ever to be forgotten, 
. been able to tear afunder the bonds of 
nature. Though they had injured him 
beyond reparation ; though he had ſuf- 
I fered fuch indignities and cruelties as 
| Fight have been ſufficient to have juſti- 
fed the warmeſt reſentment ; he ſtill re- 
membered. that the perfons who had 
treated him in this manner were his breth- 
ren,; he ſtill felt the powerful attrac- 
ions of natural affection; and, finding 
hem diſpoſed to receive, and capable of 
joying, his friendſhip, he uſed his ut- 
Wnolt endeavours to: eſtabliſh a mutual 
nd lafting attachment. He did not ſat- 
ey himſelf with coldly affuring them 
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them to a place in his heart, treated 
them with every external mark of kind- 
neſs, and continued, through the remain- 
der of his life, to render them the moiſt 
important and generous ſervices. 

Such generoſity as this, it is much ca- 
ſier to admire than to imitate. When 
we are called upon to make the applica- 
tion, and to exhibit in our own conduct 
ſimilar examples of a forgiving temper, 
we are too apt to imagine that there i: 
{ome eſſential peculiarities in our Cir- 
cumſtances, which may ſerve as a rea- 
{onable apology for indulging our re- 
ſentments. Though the injury we have 
ſuffered may bear no proportion to that 
which Joſeph knew how to forgive; 
though no attempt has been made upon |? 
our life, our liberty, or our property; 
though perhaps the offence that has been 
committed amounts to nothing more] 
than an angry word, a cenſorious reflec- 
tion, a bold contradiction of our opin- | 
ion, or merely a violation of the rules ot 
good-breeding. and - politeneſs ; yet we 
tind means to perſuade ourſelves that the bl 
culprit has no. claim to forgiveneſs, and 
that to perſiſt in our reſentment againſt Mut 
him is innocent and even laudable. The : Ty 
true reaſon of this is, that. we do not in iſto 
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reality poſſeſs ſo much of the genuine 
ſpirit of benevolence and piety as we may 
perhaps perſuade others, and ourſelves, 
to imagine. How much ſoever men may 
declaim on the exceilence of charity, and 
boaſt of their philanthropy, they are in 


1 reality deſtitute of this divine principle, 


if it hath not taught them the leſſons of 


forbearance and forgiveneſs; ** for char- 
ity ſuffereth long, is not eaſily provok- 
ed; beareth all things; endureth all 
things.“ 


Nor is a diſpoſition to reſentment and 


revenge conſiſtent with a becoming re- 
gard to the Supreme Power; for the gen- 
Juine principles of religion would teach 
Jus, ch 

men, under the direction of the wiſe gov- 
ernor of the world, contribute towards 
Ithe general order and happineſs ; and 
would enable us to bear with the infirm- 
ities of our brethren, with an humble 


at even the paſſions and vices of 


reliance on that Providence which can 
ring harmony out of diſcord, good out 


f evil. It was on theſe principles that 
Rjoleph reaſoned, when he ſaid to his 
Prethren, Ye thought evil againſt me, 
Put God meant it unto good.“ 

There is yet another part of Joſeph's 
Wiſtory, which places his character in a 
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peculiarly-amiable point of view, and 
fuggeſts the moſt uſeful inſtructions; 
namely, his behaviour towards his fath- 

er and his brethren, after he had made 
himſelf known to them. Far from be- 
ing aſhamed of his deſcent from an ob- 
ſcure Canaanite, and his relation to 2 
family of ſhepherds, he rejoiced in the 
opportunity which his rank and author- 
ity gave him, of making the laſt days 
of his aged parent eaſy and comfortable, 
and granting his whole family an agree, 
able ſettlement in Egypt. Had he been? 
governed by that fooliſh vanity, which Þ 
in weak and depraved minds is often the] ti 
effect of ſudden elevation, he would glad- 
ly have availed himſelf of the diſguiſe 
which his new ſtation afforded him, and! 
eontinued unknown to his brethren : he“ 
would rather have choſen to ſuppreſs the? 
efforts of natural affection on their un-] 
pi anne appearance before him, than to 
diſgrace himſelf by acknowledging ſuch 
poor and obſcure relations: or it, in the 
ſtruggle between pride and natural affec-Þ 
tion, the latter had do far prevailed, a: 
to induce him to afford them ſupport and 
aſſiſtance, he would have thought theſWaſt o 
obligations of the filial and fraternal rela-. ade. 
tions ſufficiently diſcharged, by private} ; ould 
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father and brethren, who had always 
followed the occupation of ſhepherds, 
than the artificial elegancies and cerc- 
monies of the court; he therefore fixed 
their reſidence in one of the moſt fer- 
tile and pleaſant provinces of Egypt, the | 
land of Goſhen. 4 
When Jacob received the welcome 
news that his ſon Joſeph was ſtill living, 
and the kind meſſage which he had com- b 
miſſioned his brethren to deliver, his] 
heart fainted for joy; and on his revival! g. 
he exclaimed, It is enough! my ſon Jo- 
ſeph is yet alive | I will go and fee him 
before I die,” He immediately execut.] th 
ed his purpoſe, and met with the moſt? ca 
affectionate reception from his ſon. Jo- fee 
ſeph made ready his chariot, and wen Fpli 
up to meet his father, and preſented him ty 
ſelf unto him, and he fell upon his neck Imi 
and wept on his neck a good while.” me: 
The firſt tender interview being over blei 
Joſeph, neither aſhamed of his relation und 
nor afraid that their occupation, whiciWnag 
was eſteemed diſhonorable by the Egy?|Mwor 
tians, ſhould expoſe them to difficultis tion, 
or ſubje& himſelf to obloquy, introduſ Ni; 
ed his father and his brethren into tend. 
preſence of the king. As if proud d he x 
his connection with the venerab!c he # 
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© man; he brought in Jacob his father, 
and ſet him before Pharaoh.” 
> Let thoſe who are fo much the ſlaves 
of vanity, as to be capable of deſpiſing 
their poor relations and aged parents, 
read this part of the hiſtory of Joſeph, 
and bluſh. NE 
4 There is ſo much contemptible folly 
in being aſhamed to own a father or 
brother, becauſe fortune has not raiſed 
him to the ſame point of diſtinction, or 
2 decked him with the ſame ornaments, 
2 with ourſelves ; that, without any other 
evidence, we may certainly pronounce 
the underſtanding of the man who is 
capable of ſuch conduct weak and de- 
fective. And this behaviour withal im- 
Iplies ſo much ingratitude and inſenſibil- 
ity, that we need not heſitate to deter- 
mine, that ſuch a man is, in a great 
meaſure at leaſt, a ſtranger to the no- 
bler and more generous virtues, and 
under the dominion of baſe and ſordid 
paſſions. If there be a perſon in the 
world entitled to our reſpectful atten- 
ion, our affectionate eſteem, and our 
jive ſervices, it muſt ſurely be the 
Fender and faithful parent, who has been 
: ne protector of our infant years, and 
Whe guide of our youth. Can any ac- 
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cidental diſtinctions we may have -ac« 
uired, cancel our debt of gratitude, 
fs the aſſiduous attentions and unceaſ- 
ing attentions of a fond mother, or for 
the early and unwearied endeavours of 
a kind father to render us wiſe, virtu- 
ous and happy ? Rather, ought not every 
increaſe of our fortune and conſequence 
to furniſh us with an additional motive, 
as it affords us new opportunities, to 
contribute to the cafe and happineſs of 
our parents in their advancing years ? 
Can any thing be more perſuaſive than 
the reafoning of the Son of Sirach on 
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this head ? 
Honour thy father with thy whole 3 


heart, and forget not the ſorrows of thy 
mother; for how canſt thou recompenſe 


them the things that they have done for 
thee 2 


| * ERE are few Characters 


in ancient hiſtory more di 
ed and Mluftrious than 
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with many intereſting particulars relative 
to policy and government, and the di- 
vine with many important incidents reſ- 
pecting the hiſtory of religion, which 
the moraliſt, who conſiders characters 
ſolely with the view of deducing from 
then uſeful leſſons for the conduct of 
life, will be obliged to paſs by without 
notice. In this limited view of the ac- 
tions and character of this great man, 
we ſhall however find them worthy of 
our ſerious attention, and capable of tug- 
geſting many important reflections. 

The extraordinary circumſtances which 
attended the birth and early education ot 
Moſes, are too intereſting and inſtruct— 
ive to be overlooked. 5 — 

At that time, the Ifraelites were groan- 
ing under the yoke of Egyptian bondage. 
* he preſent king, who knew not Joſep, 
jealous of their increaſing numbers and 
ttrength, and fearful leſt they ſhould in heart, 
ſome future time enter into an allianeMprong 
with the enemies of Egypt, determined tant . 
harraſs and afflict, and as much as pollibliine 
to cruſh them. ** He made their live ration, 
bitter with hard bondage in all mannMevadeg 
of ſervice, and ſet over them taſk- matter Zcalous 
to afflitthemwith theirburdens. TI. regal 
rigorous treatment, however, did ne 
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firſt law of nature, counteracted the moſt 


fetch it. The mother to preſerve the 
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parents who, as far as they were able, 
difobeyed a command which violated the 


powerful inſtinct of humanity, and op- 
poled the ſovereign authority of heaven. 

The mother of Moſes, chooſing to 
obey nature and God rather than man, 
hid her ſon three months. And when 
ſhe found it impoſſible to conceal him 
longer, as the laſt expedient for his ſafe- 
ty, the put him into an ark of bull-ruſhes 
properly ſecured againit the water, and 
laid him among the ruſhes by the river 
fide, near the place where the king's 
daughter and her attendants uſually came 
to bathe. Then leaving the child, doubt- fo 
leſs with diſtreſſing anxiety, but not with- 
out hope that ſome fortunate incident 
might occur, ſhe ſtationed her daughter 
not far from the place to obſerve the 
iſſue. 

Soon after, the young princeſs, Pha- 
raoh's daughter, came with her attend- 
ants to the river fide. She immediately 
caſt her eye upon the ark lying among 
the ruſhes, and, curious to know the 
contents, ſent one of her maidens to 


child as long as ſhe could, had covered I 
it up with care in its ruſhy cradle, which 


g wept.” 
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meſſenger, who was at no loſs to whom 


and her ſon under the protection of the 
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child; andto a prejudiced and bigoted un- 
derſtanding, a cowardly and timorous ſpi- | 
rit, ora ſelfiſh and unfeeling heart, might | 
have furniſhed an apology tor leaving 
the helpleſs infant to periſh. But, either 
he was fo wholly loſt in the emotions of 
pity which the incident excited as to be 
mattentive to every other conſideration, 
or {which is more probable) the princi- 
ples of generoſity and compaſſion had 
tuch a commanding power within her, 
as to overbalance every inferior motive. 
She had compaſſion on the child.“ 
His ſiſter, who ſtood near, obſerving 
the favourable notice which the princets 
took of her infant brother, ventured to 
ſpeak a word in his behalf, and offered 
to go and call one of the Hebrew wo- 
men to nurſe the child for her. The 
princeſs liſtened to the propofal, which 
accorded with her benevolent intentions, 
and ſent her to ſeek for a nurſe. The 


to apply, ran and called the child's moth- 
er. With what plcaſure the mother 
received and obeyed the ſummons, which 


baniſhed all her fears and placed herſelf 


king's daughter, may be better concelv- 


ed than expreſſed, Doubtleſs with a joy- 


the mother of 
„ With all the 
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words. 
© mother e 


me her lovely 
harge in triumph, and faithfully exe 
uted the pleaſing taſk aligned her. Nox 
lid the pri TWards repent of her 
| els, or deſert the child whoſe life 
* When he grew up ſhe 
lopted him as her { 


him 
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to the court of Egypt, and obtained for 
him the favour of the king. It was 
through her bounty that he was nurſed 
in his infancy, and inſtructed in his child- 
hood and youth, and that he afterwards 
became learned in all the witdom of 
the Egyptians, and mighty in words and 
deeds,” 

The ſpecies of charity which the 
Egyptian princeſs exhibited on this oc- 
caſion, is well deſerving of imitation. F as 
The care of children who are left in a 
forlorn and deſtitute condition, or whoſe 
parents are unable to provide for their: reli 
ſupport and education, is an act of kind- | poſc 
neſs dictated by the principles of hu- nec 
manity, and productive of great benefits took 


to ſociety. Whether theſe acts of char- Wang, 


ity are performed in private by individ- 
nals, or publicly in inſtitutions eſtab- ti 
liſhed for the purpoſe, if they be con- nor t. 
ducted with a tolerable ſhare of diſcrc- Wang * 
tion, they cannot fail of being in a high 
degree beneficial. As ye have therefor 
opportunity, let the helpleſs infant, of 
the deſerted orphan, become objects off 
your charitable notice. Be thou as! 
father to the fatherleſs, and thou {ual 
de as the ſon of the Moſt High.“ 
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God of his fathers, and firmly perſuad- 
ed that he ſhould be able, under his di- 
rection to effect his purpoſe, he wen: 
forth and joined himſelf to his brethren. 
This is the part of his character for 
which he is ſo highly and juſtly cele- 
brated by the author of the epiſtle to 
the Hebrews. ** By faith Moſes, when 
he was come to years, refuſed to be call- 
ed the ſon of Pharaoh's daughter: chooſ- 
ing rather to ſuffer affliction with the 
people of God, than to enjoy the pleaſ- 
ures of ſin for a ſeaſon.” 

The diſtinguiſhing trait in the char- 
acter of this great man, which was diſ- 


but through all the tranſactions of his 
future life, and to which as their ſource 
all his other virtues may be traced, was 
a generous, diſintereſted, zealous atten- 
tion to the intereſts of his brethren. 
And indeed it may be obſerved as a gen- 
eral maxim, that the real merit of any 
character is always in proportion to the 
degree in which the ſocial principles pre. 
vail over the ſelfiſh. The man who diſ- 
covers, by the whole courſe of his actions, 
that he lives for himſelf alone, and wi! 
makes no ſcruple of ſacrificing the 1. 


tereſt of others to his own, is always eriorn 
t of 


enefits for ot 
may be faid + 


I 


regarded 
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your contracted circumſtances and hum. 
ble ſtation only permit you to contribute 
to the public good by a cheerful ſub- 
miſſion to lawful authority, and a dili- 
gent and conſcious diſcharge of the pri- 
vate duties of life; you have, in either 
caſe, ſufficient opportunities of mani- : 
teſting thoſe diſpoſitions, which chief) 
diſtinguiſh one man from another, and Þ 
which will entitle you to honour and 
eſteem. Cheriſh the benevolent and gen- 
erous affections ; live for others as wel! 
as for yourſelf; and whether you be 
high or low, rich or poor, your char 
acter ſhall be reſpected while you live, 
and poſterity will ſay concerning you, 
what the Son of Sirach ſays concerning n 
Moſes, He was beloved of God and 
men, and his memorial is bleſſed.“ A 

Where the benevolent principle 
predominant, it will dictate a thouſaniM 
acts of kindneſs, which would never hau 
fallen in the way of the ſelfiſh man:! 
will point out innumerable opportuniti 
of obliging and ſerving others in tht 
common incidents of life; and will be 
as induſtrious in ſeeking, and as ready ti 
embrace ſuch opportunities, as to diſple elped 
itſelf before the world in the more ſplenf οπ h 
did ſcenes of public action. The fan © 
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the ſequel of the ſtory ſhows : ** When 
they came to Reuel their father, he ſaid, 
How is it that ye come ſo ſoon to-day ? 
and they ſaid, An Egyptian delivered us 
out of the hand of the ſhepherds, and 
alſo drew water for us, and watered the 
flock. And he ſaid unto his daughters, 
And where is he ? Why is it that yehave 
left the man ? Call him that he may eat 
bread. And Moſes was content to dwel! 


with the man, and he gave Moſes Zip— 
porah his daughter.“ This ſtory, at the 
lame time that it gives us a beautiful 
ſpecimen oi the fimplicity of ancient 
manners, exhibits an inſtructive pattern or 
of that courteſy and civility, which arc WW in 
the natural offspring of an humane and JM cor 
generous temper. ſee 
The ſame ſpirit which governed Mo. po 


ſes when in Egypt, and while he dwel gen; 
in the land of Midian, afterwards inſpir-Þ 
ed him with reſolution to undertake the Ples 
arduous office to which he was appoint. {elf 
ed by the Lord; and diſplayed it{el Hen: 
through all the intereſting ſcenes whidlWthe tr 
paſſed after he became the ſaviour ani be fore 
the lawgiver of Iſracl. ed for 
During their long paſſage througfencour 
the wilderneſs, neither the toils and hard | uked 
ſhips of the way, nor even the diſcont Sha] 
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ſhall ye ſit here? Wherefore diſcourage 
ye the heart of the children of Iſrael, 
from going over into the land which the 
Lord hath given them?“ 

To the fame noble principle we are to 
aſcribe that part of his character, for 
which he has been ſo highly celebrated, 
his meekneſs. It was becaule his love 
to his countrymen was ſteady and invin- 
cible, that he endured all their complaints 
and reproaches with ſuch perſevering 
calmneſs, as to obtain this character, 
'* that he was very meek above all the 
men that dwelt upon the face of the 
earth.” When the people inſulted him 
with their is Hades, „Would 
to God we had died in Egypt, for ye 
have brought us forth into this wilder- 
neſs to kill this whole afſembly with 
hunger; his mild reply was: What 
are we that ye murmur againſt us ? Your 
murmurings are not againſt us, but a- 
gainſt the Lord.” And when the Lord 
had puniſhed Miriam for her contemp- 
tuous treatment of Moſes, far from tri- 
umphing in her puniſhment, he pou 
her diſtreſs, and prayed unto the Lord, 
ſaying, ** Heal her now, O God, I be: 
feech the.“ How ſtriking the reſem- 
blance between this prayer and that 9 


- — 
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good humour, that petulance and ſpleen, 
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enſue. In the preſent ſtate of humair 
nature, we need not therefore be at a 
loſs for occaſions to exerciſe a meek and 
gentle temper. And if we be properly 
under the influence of the principle of 
benevolence, we ſhall never want the in- 
chnation. This inward monitor will 
teach us to make the ſame candid allow- 
ances for the miſtakes, prejudices, and 
humours of others, which we expect oth- 
ers to make for our own: it will prompt 
us to endure with much patience and 
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which we are able to impute to any oth- 
er cauſe than malignity of diſpoſition : 
it will even enable us to ſuffer deſigned 
affronts and real injuries without loſing 
the command of ourſelves, or indulging 
the deſire of revenge; and to obey that 
divine preceptiof our holy religion, Be 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good.“ 
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ed and vigorouſly exerciſed, are neceſ- 
ſary to enable a man to endure difap- 
pointments, bodily pain and other ca- 
lamities, without ſinking into deſpon— 
dency, or becoming a prey to the reſt- 
leſs paſſions of fretfulneſs and diſcon- 
tent; it is not leſs true, that nothing 
but a juſt ſenſe of the obligations of 
morality and religion, and a deliberate 
and ſteady determination to prefer in- 
nocence of character and peace of mind 
to every thing elſe, can be ſufficient to 
ſecure a man againſt the allurements of 
vicious pleaſure, the ſnares of ambition, 
and all the aſſaults which his virtue mult 
ſuffer in a ſeaſon of proſperity. Good 
principles and habits are our only ſecu- WM 
rity in any condition of human liſe; 
and if we are poſſeſſed of theſe, we ar 
prepared for every event which can be- 
fal us. ; 
We may then juſtly pronounce that 
man's virtue ſincere and Ready, whonW 
neither the ſmiles of fortune can ſeduce 

nor her frowns deter, from the practio heart 
of his duty; who preſerves his manner: 
unblemiſhed and his heart uncorrupted, 
alike in proſperity and in adqverſiity, 
Such is the character which is at th 
time to be preſented to our view. | 
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himſelf with contempt. ** He did not 
make gold his hope, nor ſay unto fine 
gold, thou art my confidence ; he re- 
Joiced not becauſe his wealth was great, 
and becauſe his hand had gotten much.” |: 
Free from pride, he was alſo a ſtranger 
to its natural offspring revenge, and nev- 
er indulged him in malevolent wiſhes [7 
againſt his enemies, or in a ſpiteful tri- 

umph over their misfortunes, ** He re. BY ; 
Joiced not at the deſtruction of him that 
hated him, nor ſuffered his mouth to fin, © 
by wiſhing a curſe to his ſoul.” He ity 
employed not his power in acts of op - 
preſſion and ſeverity, nor ever refuſed to wic 
diſtribute impartial juſtice among the hi 
weak and defenceleſs, and even among 
the loweſt of his dependents ; for relig · Voo 
jon had taught him that all men are oi is r 
a level in the fight of their Maker, and eis, 
that wealth and power will be no ſecu f Pi 
rity againſt his difpleaſure, in the di hat; 
when the unrighteous and the oppreſſoricy, 
ſhall. ſtand before his tribunal. ** Moor 

with-held not the poor from their dei! Mhim | 
nor cauſed the eyes of the widow to fail leſſin 
he deſpiſed not the cauſe of his man ſen ame 
ant, or of his maid ſervant, when the Heart t 
contended: with him; for he faid witiWe poc 
himſelf, What then ſhall I do, wiMot I f 


widow's f 
or joy: I was 4 father to ! 
he cauſe Which J knew i 

ed out.“ 
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Theſe were the virtues which adorn- 
ed the character of Job in the days of 
his proſperity. Let thoſe who are bleſſ- 
ed with abundance, in imitation of his 
example, ** not be high-minded, nor 
truſt in uncertain riches, but in the liv- 


ing God, who giveth richly all things to 
enjoy; let them do good, be rich in good Mt < 
works, ready to diſtribute, willing to I *© 
communicate.“ „ 
The hiſtory of Job ſuggeſts two very Mt 7 
powerful motives, to engage thoſe who WR if 
are in affluent circumſtances to practiſe of 
the virtues of proſperity ; that it will W © 
procure them honour and reſpect while WP 
their proſperous days continue; and that WW PO. 
it will furniſh them with the beſt ſuppor:, : ed, 
if, in the courſe of human affairs, po- derf 
erty and affliction ſhould hereafter be" 
their portion. Theis 
Moderation, integrity, generoſity, 6-24 

and the reſt of that Jovely train of virtue th 
which are the principal ornaments of at — 
exalted ſtation, and give the higheſt val 
ue to a plentiful fortune, were doubtleß and, 
the chief ground of the diſtinction which Th 
Job obtained among his countrymen. ity 
It was on account of his wiſdom an fr U 


goodneſs, more than his wealth th J, 
„when he went out unto the city, th. 
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Theſe were the virtues which adorn- 
ed the character of Job in the days of 
his proſperity. Let thoſe who are bleſſ- 
ed with abundance, in imitation of his 
example, not be high-minded, nor 
truſt in uncertain riches, but in the liv- 


ing God, who giveth richly all things to IM 
enjoy; let them do good, be rich in good Wt © 
works, ready to diſtribute, willing to WM * 
communicate,” = - 

The hiſtory of Job ſuggeſts two very Mt 7 
powerful motives, to engage thoſe who WM i 
are in affluent circumſtances to practi: of 
the virtues of proſperity ; that it will Wt 
procure them honour and reſpect while WMP 
their proſperous days continue; and that WW P® 
it will furniſh them with thebeſtſuppor: M . 
if, in the courſe of human affairs, po- cri 
erty and affliction ſhould hereafter bei oo, 
their portion, | delt 

Moderation, integrity, generoſity, 95 
and the reſt of that lovely train of virtue ; th 
which are the principal ornaments of at it) 
exalted ſtation, and give the higheſt val 
ue to a plentiful fortune, were doubtleh and, 
the chief ground of the diſtinction whict Th 
Job obtained among his countrymen. Tity 
It was on account of his wiſdom and PA tl 
goodneſs, more than his wealth thi Job, 


** when he went out unto the city, th. 


that ay | FE 
{s 
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through a long ſeries of misfortunes and 
afflictions, and to obſerve the ſources 
from whence he derived conſolation un- 
der them, will ſufficiently prove. 

To give us a juſt idea of the nature 
and degree of Job's afflictions, it will 
be neceſſary that we take a brief ſurvey 
of the happy condition in which he lived 
before his calamities fell upon him. Tt 
had pleaſed the Almighty to reward his 
uprightne's and piety with remarkable 
ſucceſs in his affairs. And to extend and 
perpetuate his enjoyments, God had 
bleſſed him with a numerous and flouriſh- 
ing family : he had ſeven ſons and three 
daughters.” Theſe he had daubtleſs e- 
ducated with all the tender anxieties of 
parental affection : and he had now the 
latis faction of ſeeing ſeveral of them ſet- 
tled in diſtinct families; for the hiſtory 
relates that it was a cuſtom among them 
to meet by turns in each other's houſes 
for ſocial entertainment. 

It was at this ſeaſon, when he enjoyed 
all the happineſs which a plentiful for- 
tune, a flouriſhing family, and honour 
and reſpect among his countrymen could 
afford; when in his own expreſſive lan- 
guage, ** the Almighty was yet with t 
him, when his children were about hin, 271 
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when the rock poured him out rivers of 
oil, when his root was ſpread out by the 
waters, and the dew lay all night upon 
his branches, when he ſaid, I thall mul- 
tiply my days as the ſand ;” it was at 
this ſeaſon that he was on a ſudden op- 
preſſed by a weight of affliction which 
might ſeem too heavy for human ſtrength 
to lupport. | 
In one fatal day he received the dif- 
treſſing tidings, that part of his ſubſtance 
was deſtroyed by rapine and violence, 
that what had efcaped the hands of rob- 
bers was conſumed by lightning, and 
that: while his children were enjoying the 
feſtal hour, a violent hurricane had over- 
turned the houſe in which they were at- 


mbled, and buried them in its ruins. 


His flocks and herds, his ſervants, his 
children, were all, all cut off at once, 
not one of the dear ſupports of his houſe 
was left to comfort him under the loſs of 


the reſt. The whole weight of his woe 
fell upon him in a moment: he had no 


intimation of the approaching ſtorm ; 
no time allowed him to prepare for the 
alarming ſcene : ** when he looked for 
joy then came forrow.”” Theſe external 
calamities were ſucceeded by a painful 


W and loathſome diſeaſe in his own body, 


. pected to pour the balm of conſolation 


would fain have urged him to the laſt 


deſpair ; ſhe ſaid unto; him, Doſt thou 
till retain thine integrity? | Curſe God, 
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ſo that he was made to poſſeſs months 
of vanity, and weariſome nights were 
appointed to him.“ Laſtly, to fill up 
the meaſure of his afflictions, his fam- 
iliar friends, who might have been ex- 


into his wounded ſpirit, were eftrang- 
ed from him, and ©* they whom he loved 
were turned againft him.“ They inſin- 
nated the moſt unfriendly ſuſpicions 
concerning his former character, and aſ- 
cribed his calamities to ſome concealed 
crimes, for which the Almighty had 
ſeen fit: to inflict upon him ſuch heavy 
puniſhments. They heaped their re- 
proaches upon him, and perſecuted him 
with cruel words.“ Even the wife of 
his boſom, inſtead of ſoothing his ſorrows 
with the gentle. accents of tenderneſs, 


extremities of inapious diſcontent and 


anime „n n ni nad gogy i 

How did Job ſupport this accumulat- 
ed load of calamity ? The narration in- 
forms us, that after the meſſengers had 
acquainted him with the misfortunes 
which had befallen his poſſeſſions, and 
the death of his children, be rent hi 
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mantle, . and ſhaved his 
down upon the 
forrow which 


the tokens which Were uſual a 
countrymen : 


amities Were, 


charged God fool; 
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To his wife's paſſionate exclamation, N 
his calm and pious reply was, Thou If | 
ſpeakeſt as one of the fooliſh women 
ſpeaketh: What! ſhall we receive good t 
at the hand of God, and ſhall we not Mt 
receive evil ?” And though afterwards | 
his grievous bodily ſufferings, and above ri 
all the unkindneſs and ſeverity of his p. 
friends, ſometimes drew from him bitter IM pc 
complaints, he never charged his Maker 
with injuſtice, or repented that he had 
ferved God. Under all his afflict ions, 
he referred himſelf to the righteouſneſs 
and mercy of his Maker, and ſupported 
himſelf withthe perſuaſion, that he would 
at laſt vindicate his innocence. Conſcious 
that ** theſe things had not befallen 
him for any iniquity in his hands ;” able 
to make his appeal to heaven, and fay, 
Thou knoweſt that I am not wicked ;* 
in the loweſt depths of ſorrow he could {Way 
derive ſupport and conſolation from re- 
ligion: My friends ſcorn me, but mine 
eye poureth out tears unto God: behold Fetter 
my witneſs is in heaven, and my record our, 
is on high: my foot hath held his ſteps f yc 
his way have I kept and not declined, our 
neither have I gone back from the com · Ne un 
mandments of his lips: he knoweth the ertak 
way that I take; when he hath tried me, 27 0 
Usfor. 


luſtr 
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I ſhall come forth as gold, 
ſlay me, * l 


N rk th 
| 


the upright ;” | 


You flatter 
many years of eaſe 


le before you: not yourſelf 
r to-morrow, know not what a 
a may bring : 


come irregular, and | "ag and ficknet; 


bid defiance to the {kill of the phyſician 


and whoſe kindnefs and affect ion is ; 


you now enjoy the fincere pleaſures 0 
parental\love, while you ſee your off 
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Though you now enjoy vigorou: 
health and cheerful ſpirits, and may ap. | 


* . a 
rehend that in your conſtitution nature I ; 
uh laid a ſure foundation for their long I ; 
continuance, and that your ſobriety and | 
diſcretion are additional ſecurities for the f 
uninterrupted enjoyment of this funda e 
mental bleſſing; it is poſſible that the 0 
teeds of ſome painful and deſtructive b. 
diſeafe may be at this inftant lurking in 


your veins ; that, by ſome event appar. 
ently accidental and wholly unforeſeen, 
or by general cauſes which you are { 
far from being able to remove that it 1; 
beyond your {kill to explain, the whol: 
animal machine may be thrown into dil. 
order, the operations of nature may be- 


may take poſſeſſion of your frame, and 
and the power of medicine. 

If you are now ſurrounded by faith fu 
friends, whoſe preſence enlivens you 
hours, whoſe counſel directs your ſteps 


perpetual cordial to your ſpirits ; or 


ſpring gradually unfolding the powers d | 
reaſon, while they twine about you! 
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hearts by a thouſand nameleſs endear- 
ments, while you delight yourſelves with 
| flattering. expectations concerning their 
future character and ſituation in life, and 
promiſe yourſelf that they will reap the 
fruits of your labours and riſe up to call 
you bleſſed; preſume not with too much 
confidence on the continuance of theſe 
bleſſings. Let the mournful experience 
Jof others remind you, that your deareſt 
friends and even your beloved offspring 
pre mortal. Think it not ſtrange, if, 
gt ſome unexpected hour, diſeaſe and 
Heath ſhould rob you of theſe ineſtimable 
reaſures, and leave you nothing but the 
itter remembrance that you once 'poſ- 
eſſed them. | Farr Th 
: To ſuch calamities as theſe the frail 
hildren of mortality are continually. li- 
ble: and the more numerous are our 
reſent earthly poſſeſſions, to the greater 
ariety of loſſes and afflictions we are 
xpoſed. This is the natural and un- 
voidable lot of man. But, let us not 
pine at our condition, or think it hard, 
Wat man that is born of a woman is 
few days and full of trouble ;”* for 
We great Father of men, who hath al- 
Wited us our ſeveral portions of good 
Id ill. hath not left us without conſola- 
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tion in the darkeſt ſe ſon of adverſity, 
By the moral principles which he hath | 


| 

implanted within us, and the powers of 

reflection with which he hath enduedus, I . 

he hath furniſhed us with inexhauſtible 4 

ſources of comfort within ourſelves, f 
when external ſprings of enjoy ment are u 

dried up. The good man, who hase 

faithfully performed the duties of his MW: 


ſtation and accompliſhed the great end; 
of life while his day of proſperity contin: 
ued, 1s F to meet the moſt ſud- 
den and diſtreſſing reverſe of fortune, 
not indeed without painful emotions, 
but without deſpondence and diſcontent; 
for he has a treaſure lodged in his heart 
of which no misfortune can ever deprive 
him, and which will be an inexhauſtibl: 
fund of peaceful refle&tiuns and pleaſing 
hopes. Conſcious integrity will be « 
* an anchor to his ſoul, ſure and ſte 
faſt.” EDT 

That which gives the principal viy;.,. 
ue to this mental treaſure is, that it en, 1: 
titles us to the conſolations of religionW4;y,. 
and enables us to look up to the greg, t. 
| Governor of the world with an humb hie 
confidence in his mercy. If we can H Co. 
flect that, far from having abuſed the ta, fre 
ents with which we have been entrul 5 


 Wvirtuons life 
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ter deceit : till I die T will not remove 
my integrity from me : my righteoufneſs 


J hold faſt, and will not let it go; my 
heart ſhall not reproach n me o long as { 
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_—_— to diſcover the truth. This 5 
hath been remarkably the caſe with re- m 
ipect to the character of David. 

Some ingenuity and wit, and no ſmall It 
ſhare of ſeverity and ill-nature, not to Mor 
add miſrepreſentation and abuſe, have the 
been employed by the opponents of re-. 
velation, to fink the character of David 


| the 
into univerſal contempt. And much ty ; 

* . * . 3 b bo 
learning and critical {kill have been di. Wor 


played by the advocates for chriſtianity, if. 
in their apologies for this favourite char Pe 
acter. But, both parties might hav 
{pared themſelves much unneceſlary la 
bour ; for the determination of the de ! 
grees of moral merit or demerit in try 
character of David is by no means 0 
eſſential conſequence in the great que ng 
tion concerning revelation. David is i In 
deed, in ſcripture, ſtiled “ the man aft Heer 
God's own heart, who ſhould fulfil Moura 
his will;“ but all that can be fairly i 
terred from hence is, that he was off 
whom the Almighty judged to be a prop 
er perſon to rule over Itrael, and parti 
ularly that he was qualified and difpole 
to carry on the great deſign of preſervill 
the worſhip of the one true God amm 
the Iſraelites, while the neighbourin 
nations were wholly given to 1dolat! 
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The hiſtory of David's reign ſufficiently 
ſhows, that in this ſenſe he was indeed a 
man after God's own heart; and it is as 
unneceſſary as it would be fruitleſs, to 
attempt to accommodate all the actions 
Jof his life to any other interpretation of 
S the words. 

We are then at full liberty to examine 
the character of David with impartiali- 
ty; and need to be under no apprehen- 
ion of injuring the cauſe of religion, 
pt, while we admire its virtues, we freely 
renſure its defects and blemiſhes, and: 
aint the heinous crimes which diſgraced: 
It in their true colours. The latter are 
o leſs adapted to afford us moral in- 
truction than the former; and moral 
Woſtruction is the great end of preach- 
_ 

In the early part of David's life, we 
Peet with an illuſtrious inſtance of true 
Pourage. While he was yet but a youth, 
Ind unſkilled in martial exerciſes, he 
Wodertook to meet a champion of the 
Thiliſtines, who had given a general 
Woallenge to the men of Ifrael, and en- 
Wage him in fingle combat; and, without 
Wy other weapon than a fling and a ſtone, 
be ſmote the Philiſtine and flew him.” 
this brave exploit he was jupported, 
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not by natural fortitude alone, but by 
religious principles, which will always 
be found the moſt ſecure and Ready baſis 
of an heroic character. When he went 
forth againſt the Philiſtine, he faid, 
Thou comeſt to me with a ſword and 
with a ſpear, and with a ſhield ; but 1 
come to thee in the name of the Lord 
of hoſts, the God of the armies of If. 
rae]. *? | % 
Such principles as theſe are entirely 
diſcarded out of the ſyſtem of modern 
heroiſm. The champions of the pre- 
ent day give and accept the challenge, 
not like the ancient heroes of Greece 
and Rome, to ſave their country, o 
obtain for themſelves immortal renown; 
nor like this young hero, to ſupport the 
honour of the God of his fathers ; but, 
to decide ſome diſputed queſtion ; to giv: 
or obtain ſatisfaction for ſome affront 
generally trifling, often imaginary ; 0 
to ſettle fome point of honour, for this o. 
determining of which no proviſion f th: 
made in courts of law or equity. 'ThuWe.e 
is that bold and martial ſpirit, in whiciindin 
our . anceſtors vied with the greatelt ſo f 
names of antiquity, debaſed, and vanilhWieces 
ed into the mere phantom of falſe honſune. 

QUT. 
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doubtleſs be highly offended by every 


ſafety of his friend, and urged him to 
hazard his own in his defence. Though 
David's enemy was Jonathan's own fath- 
er, and the king of Ifrael, who would 


attempt to juſtify or ſcreen him, and 
who had it in his power to inflict ſevere 
puniſhment wherever he pleaſed ; yet 
ſonathan not only ventured to neglect 
his father's cruel command to kill Da- 
vid, but informed him of his danger, 
and employed his intereſt with Saul to 
obtain a reconciliation, And when he 
tound that all his efforts for this purpoſe 
only procured a ſhort reſpite for his 
triend, but produced no change in his 
father's diſpoſitions ; becauſe he was 
convinced that envy and jealouſy were 
the foundation of his implacable aver- 
ſion to David, and ſaw that nothing but 
his death would fatisfy him; he con- 
trived means for his friend's eſcape, and 
having comforted him in his hazardous 
ſituation by this kind aſſurance, **What- 
ever thy ſoul defireth I will do for thee,” 
he took an affectionate leave of him, and 
returned to his father's houſe. 

That the friendſhip was mutual, and 
that David long retained a grateful re- 
membrance of the generous ſervices 


Which his friend 
ſufficiently evident f 
he expreſſed on rec 
his death, and the 
which he uttered 


thou been u 
vonder 


oliteneſs, 
Vit he mingles with his 


— 


his friendſhip. But let us not be de 
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to be a ſpectator of the magnificence Þ 
or elegance which he diſplays in his 
manner of living; to fill up the train of 
his admirers while he ſets himſelf forth 
as a man of taſte, learning, or humour; u 


or perhaps, to ſupply his own detects, de 


and furniſh his gueſts with that (enter. he 
tainment which his own. uncultivated BY di: 
underſtanding and ; ſhallow capacity is tri 
unable to--provide---he is your friend, My 
It your ſuperior' has occafion for you uh 
ſervices, a condeſcending ſmile, a littl:WMnot 
flattery judiciouſly - adminiſtered, and If n 
tew profeſſions of attention to your in ou 
tereſts, ſhall perhaps be ſufficient to cap ou 
tivate your heart, and to give you a fu 
aſſurance that you enjoy the honour 


ceived by appearances, nor delude ouWnſtea 
ſelves by the mere found of words; elf | 
there is a friend who is only a. frienike p 
in name. Before we pronounce a miWicng, 
to be a friend indeed, we ſhould: be wort + 
aſſured that he has a heart ſuſceptible hen 


tender and generous feelings, and tion) t! 
he is capable of performing {ubſtantiWill he 
and diſintereſted acts of kindneſs. eat, lj 
Concernipg the man you call yo {ym 
friend, tell me, Will he weep with nſolat 


inthe hour of your diſtreſs? Will he faiqſtly, , 
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every earthly tie, will he ſhed a tear upon 


your grave, and lodge the dear remem- p 
brance of your mutual friendſhip in his I fe 
heart, as a treaſure never to be reſigned? re 
The man who will not do all this, may ag 
be your companion, your flatterer, your 8s 
ſeducer ; but, believe me, he is not your JA ſp 
friend. by 


Another amiable part of the charact- 
er of David is the forbearing and for- po: 
giving temper, which he exerciſed in fon 
repeated inſtances towards Saul. Tho ö edg 
from the firſt moment when Saul diſcov- rio! 
ered that David was a favourite with the art 
people, he entertained the moſt: deter- rew 
mined: and malicious ſpirit of revenge war 
againſt him; though he made repeated mali 
attempts upon his life, and purſued him {Wand 
from place to place, as one doth hunt {per 
a partridge in the mountains; yet when yblig 
an opportunity was preſented to David 
of taking away the life of his enemy, 
he ſuffered him to eſcape, and only cut 
off the ſkirt of his robe; nay, ſuch was 
the tenderneſs of his mind that he even 
repented of this: David's heart ſmoteÞj 
him becauſe he had cut off Saul's {kirt.' 
And again, when another occaſion offer- 
ed itſelf of putting an end. by violence 
to that enmity, which he found it im- 
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To little minds revenge may be ſweet; 
but great and generous ſpirits feel a con- 
ſciouſneſs of dignity and merit in ren- 
dering good for evil, with which the 


pleaſure of revenge cannot deſerve to be 
compared. They know by experience i 
the truth of the maxim, That by tak- a. 
ing revenge a man is but even with his W » 
enemy; but in pailing it over, he is his 
ſuperior.” | D 
The character of David was moreover as 
diſtinguiſhed by the moſt elevated and fro 
ardent piety. Through the ſeveral ſcenes WM hi 
of his life he maintained a regard to the Fo 
providence of God, acknowledged the Ml the 
loving kindneſs of the Lord in all the ple 
proſperous events which occurred, and gro 
in all his afflict ions made the Lord his tude 
refuge, and the Moſt High his conſola-exer 


tion. He cheriſhed and ſtrengthened Mſour 
his pious affections, by a devout pe- hic 
formance of religious duties; and em- choſe 
ployed the influence of his example, ni 
leſs than his authority, to preſerve th amia 
worſhip of the one true God uncorrupt-{Wchara 
ed, in the midſt of the idolatries which the p. 
were practiſed among the neighbouring 
nations. To promote the genuine ſpurt 
of piety, both in himſelf and others, 0 
every proper occaſion, public or private 


* * 
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4 ' compoſed a 1a r pſalm; in Which 
it hath been juſtly obſe 
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rved, that . the 
gure of eaſtern Poetry are unit- 
ed with a ſimplici | 


8 character, and the lureſt 
ground of tranquillity amidſt the vicifſi 
des of life and the cultiva 


tion and 


4 
XPerienced them. 
b. Ing thus large] 


Y inſiſted on the 
reſpectable Parts of David's 
c aracter, Our de ſi 


gn obliges us to reverſe 1 
take ſome notice of his 
* 


. Barbauld's Eſſay on the Devotional Taſte. 
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crimes. And here, we ſhall paſs over 
ſeveral actions which, though not capable 


of a ſatis factory vindication, are bare] : 
mentioned in general terms by the ſacred p 
hiſtorian, to leave room for a more par- BY 
ticular attention to a fact which is cir- 5 
cumſtantially related, and from which | 
the moſt uſeful reflections may be de. al 
duced. * p 5 
The fact was this. David, being on ch 

a ſudden enamoured with Bathſheba, | fo 
the wife of Uriah, who was at that time to 
with the army at the fiege of Rabbah eri 
in defiance of all the laws of honour ini 

and religion, and every virtuous ani ; _ 

generous principle, accompliſhed his pur vid 

poſe. And, finding that it would be 5 oy 

1mpoſhble to conceal this illicit amo and 

without recalling Uriah, he ordered hin FA 

to return Dome Urials: however, aft 7 

his return refuſing to viſit his famihſi the 

David was diſappointed in his deſign "NY 

and was obliged to ſeek for ſome oth. I 

expedient to prevent a public diſcoveſ uke 

of his crime. The expedient he adopts 2 

was in itſelf ſtill more criminal, tha . 

the action it was intended to Soner . 
it was nothing leſs than a deliberate pl... { 

againſt the life of Uriah; whom he eHextra 


preſsly commanded Joab to place in ti 
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foreſront of the hotteſt battle, and then 
to retire from him that he might be ſmit- 
ten and die. Joab executed the com- 
miſſion with fidelity and diſpatch: Uriah [ 
fell; and Bathſheba after a ſhort inter- 
val became the wife of David. 
Adultery, and murder, are crimes 


of too heinous a nature to admit of an 
& apology. And, in the preſent caſe, even j 
5 thoſe circumſtances which ſometimes af- [ 


ford an extenuation of the guilt, are not 
to be found. In both inſtances, the | 
E crimes were committed, not from the | 
inſtantaneous impulſe of appetite, but . 
with deliberation and contrivance. Da- 4 
vid enquired after the woman and ſent | 
& meſſengers to bring her to his houſe ; — 
and he employed ſtudied artifice to ac- 
g compliſh her huſband's death. J 
Hou powerfully doth this example of 1 
che fatal conſequence of licentious pa. 
ſions ſpeak to our hearts this leſſon, 
Let him who thinketh he ſtandeth 
take heed leſt he fall ?* If once the av- 
enues to the heart are left without the 
guards of diſcretion and reſolution, and 
unlawful deſires are permitted to riot in 4 
Iche ſoul, it is impotlible to ſay what 4 
Jextravagancies of folly and madneſs, of , 
baſeneſs and villainy, may enſue, In 
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the midſt of the confuſion of importu- 
nate appetites, how ſhall the ** ſtil] ſmal! 


voice“ of reaſon be heard? When once 
a man ſuffers himſelf to be borne down It * 
the ſtream of impetuous paſſions, where IM © 
is the power that ſhall ſtop him in his J 
courſe, and ſay, Hitherto ſhalt thou 2 
go, but no farther ??? At ſuch a mo— p 0 
ment, the principles of honour appear N 
idle and viſionary, and the obligations Mt ©" 
of religion are forgotten. Compliance; My * 
of a doubtful nature prepare the way for fi 
others confeſſedly criminal; and one ch 
crime creates new and powerful motives WM _- 
tor committing another. We have then — 
no ſecurity againſt ſinking into. the low- Wt _ : 
eſt depths of vice, but in ** abſtaining N. 
from the appearance of evil.“ 1 

To the guilty mind there is no alter WF 4... 
native but repentance, or, condemm· ¶ unt 
tion. It was happy for David, and re- the 
flects honour upon his memory, that he Lor 
repented. The manner in which he wa q,,1 
brought to repentance delerves particu WM deec 
lar notice. His faithful ſervant, the the 


prophet Nathan related to him this beau; the 
tiful parable. ** There were two men in 
one city, the one rich, the other poor. 
The rich man had exceeding many fleckM 
and herds ; but the poor man had not- 
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which he had brought and nouriſhed 
up ; and it grew up together with him, 
and with his children ; it did eat of his 
own meat, and drark of his own cup, 
and lay in his boſom, and was unto him 
as a daughter. And there came a trav- 
eller unto; the rich man, and he ſpared 
to take of his own flock, and of his own 
= herd, to dreſs for the wayfaring man that 
was come unto him, but took the poor 
man's lamb, and dreſſed it for the man 
that was come to him.” David heard 
the ſtory with reſentment, and threat- 
ened to puniſh the offender ; but, ſuch is 
the power of ſelf-deception, he was not 
aware of the intended reſemblance, till 
Nathan made the application by ſaying 
= ——*© Thou art the man.” Then in- 
& deed his heart ſmote him, and he ſaid 
unto Nathan, „I have finned' againſt 
the Lord.” And Nathan replied, ** The 
Lord 4lfo hath put away thy fin ; thou 
| ſhalt not die: howbeit, becauſe by this 
8 deed thou haſt given great occaſion to 
the enemies of the Lord to blaſpheme, 
the child alfo that is born unto thee ſhall 
W furcty die.“ ASE ab 
3 The latter part of this reply ſuggeſts 
an idea of great importance, which is not 


ing, fave only one little ewe-lamb, 
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eee generally attended to. Though 


2 t 
David's fin was forgiven, he was not ( 
wholly exempted from puniſhment :--- [F n 
The child that is born unto thee ſhall c 
ſurely die.” In this cafe the puniſhment p 
was inflicted by the immediate hand of 1 oz 
heaven; but it is equally true in all ca- 
ſes whatever, that vice, even when re- 
pented of, cannot paſs wholly unpunith- 
ed. Men ſeem to apprehend, that if 
they repent of their fins, and thus eſcape 
the final condemnation of the wicked, 
they are in the ſame condition as if they 
_ never offended: and to this it is pro- 
bably to be aſcribed, that they perſevere 
in their vices with ſo much tranquility ; 
flattering themſelves that, by repenting 
at ſome diſtant period, they ſhall be in 
the ſame ſtate with thoſe who have led 
the moſt innocent and virtuous lives, 
with this material advantage, that they 
ſhall have enjoyed the pleaſures of fin, 
and at the ſame Grad to them- 
ſelves the rewards of virtue. But, let 
no man ſuppoſe, that in the conſtitution 
eſtabliſhed by unerring wiſdom and rec- 
titude, ſuch encouragement can be given 
to the practice of vice, The truth is, 
that puniſhment. is of two kinds, poſi- 
tive and natural; the one depending on 
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the immediate pleaſure of the Supreme 
Governor, the other reſulting from the 
neceſſary relations of things and tenden- 
cies of actions. From the former the 


penitent is exempted through the favour 


of his Maker; from the latter, nothing 
but an entire change in the general con- 
ſtitution of nature could releaſe him. He 
muſt neceſſarily ſuffer the pain attend- 
ing the conſciouſneſs of guilt, and can 
never review the whole of his paſt life 
with the ſame ſatisfaction as iK it had 
been uniformly virtuous. He has ſpent 
a large portion of his life without expe- 


followed the dictates of reaſon and relig - 
ion, he might have enjoyed. At the 
time of his repentance, he is neceſſarily, 
in the moral ſtate of his mind, much be- 


Battained had he always ſteadily adhered 
to the path of virtue. In his bodily con- 
ſtitution, in the diſpoſitions and habits 
Jof his mind, and in his external circum- 
Wtances, he may long continue to expe- 
Wience the unhappy effects of his vices, 
And laſtly, he muſt unavoidably ſtand 
Bn a lower degree of eſtimation with the 
viſe and good among his fellow-crea- 


Wures, and with the Supreme Judge of 


riencing many pleaſures, which, had he 


low the ſtandard to which he would have 
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merit, than if he had always employed 
himſelf in laudable purſuits and virtuous F 
actions. Each of theſe circumſtances 
may juſtly be confidered as ſo many dif. 
tinct puniſhments of vice, from which 
even the penitent himſelf cannot be ex- 
cuſed. Let no man, then, defer repent- 
ance from an expectation that he ſhal! 
be on the whole a gainer by his vices; 
for it is an eternal truth, that Whatev- 
er a man ſoweth, that ſhall he alſo reap,” 
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7 Me ſhall not find any occaſion againſt this 
Daniel, except. we find it againſt him 
concerning the law of his God. 


3 fg is by no means neceſſary, in order 
1 to render a character worthy of our 
Y attentive contemplation, and capable of 
laffording us uſeful moral inſtruction, 
that it ſhould have been formed in the 
common walks of life, and placed in 
cireumſtances and fituations ſimilar to 
our own. If the virtues it exhibits be 
ſuch as it is in our power to practiſe, 
though they be diſplayed in an extraor- 
Wdinary manner, and by a ſeries of actions 
| which lie out of the ſphere of the gene- 
E 
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rality of mankind, they may nevertheleſs 
be ſurveyed with advantage, and may 
not improperly be held up to our view as 
patterns for our imitation. For, in ac- 
tions which we cannot exactly copy, 
there may bea ſublimity and perfection 
of virtue, the barecontemplation of which 
will refine and elevate our ideas of mor- 
al excellence, warm our hearts with vir- 
tuous emotions, and ſtrengthen the prin- 
ciples and habits of goodneſs in our 
minds. And uncommon ſituations and 
extraordinary actions have this peculiar 
advantage, that, by their novelty and 
grandeur, they tend to engage the atten- 
tion and intereſt the feelings in a higher i 
degree than is to be expected from the 
ordinary occurrences of life, and by nat- 
ural conſequence may be ſuppoſed to 
make a deeper and more laſting impre!-W 
ſion upon the heart. þ 
On theſe grounds, I ſhall in this di- 
courſe preſent before you the great lines 
of a life, which, though peculiarly cir- 
cumſtanced and full of marvellous incl- 
dents, is nevertheleſs worthy of high ad- 
miration, and capable of ſuggeſting im- 
portant leſſons of morality, . 
Daniel, a Jew by birth, and inſtruct 

from his earlieſt years in the principle 
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of true religion, after Judea had fallen 
into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar, was 
ſummoned with ſeveral other Jewiſh 
youths to the court of Babylon, to fill 
up the train of the king's ſervants. In 
this ſituation he diſcovered inflexible in- 
tegrity, and ſuperior abilities. His great 
wiſdom, and particularly the ſupernatu- 
ral power with which he was endued of 
interpreting dreams, ſoon attracted the 
notice of the king; who receiving that 
information from Daniel which he had 
in vain ſought for from his own wiſe 
men, rewarded him with royal preſents, 
and exalted him to a place of the firſt 
& diſtinction in his court. 
: ButDaniel appears to have had amuch 
higher object in view in the exerciſe of 
his extraordinary abilities, than merely 
to obtain wealth and honour for himſelf q 


13 
5 


on, and to eſtabliſh the knowledge and 
ear of the one true God among a people 

_ vholly given to idolatry. This faithful 
ſervant of God, in addreſſing the king of 
Babylon, labours to inculcate juſt and 


bereby to undermine the foundations of 
dolatry and falſe religion. He inſtructs 
Nebuchadnezzar to acknowledge the one 


he employed them in the ſervice of relig- 


Icxalted ideas of the ſupreme Deity, and: 
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true God as the ſource of all power. 
Thou, O king, art a king of kings; 
for the God of heaven hath given thee a 
kingdom, power, and ſtrength and glory, 
The Moſt High ruleth in the kingdom 
of men, and giveth it to whomſoever he 
will.” And the efficacy of his inſtruc. 
tions, in conjunction with his wonder. 
ful power of interpreting dreams and the 
great events which followed, is maniteſ: 
in Nebuchadnezzar's public declaration 
of reverence for the Moſt High: Of 


truth it is, that your God is a God | i 
Gods, and a Lord of Kings. How great fa 
are his ſigns! and how mighty are hi id 
wonders | His kingdom is an everlaſtinsMW: 
kingdom, and his dominion is from ger. to 


eration to generation. All the inhabi- per 
ants of the earth are reputed as noth: 
ing ; he doth according to his will in the 
armies of heaven, and among the inhabit 
ants of the earth; and none can ſtay hi 
hand, or ſay unto him, what doſt thou! 
I Nebuchadnezzar, praiſe and extol an 
honour the king of Heaven, all who or 
works are truth, and his ways judgment, 
and thoſe that walk in pride he is able t 
abaſe. 

How glorious the triumphs of true re 
ligion over 1dolatry, in ſuch a teſtimon 
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to the honour of the Lord of heaven and 
earth, from the lips of a monarch, who 
not long before had fet up a golden im- 
age, and required the people to worſhip 
it; and who had faid, in the haughtineſs 
of his ſpirit, © Is not this great Babylon 
that I have built tor the houſe of the 
kingdom, by the might of my power, 
and for the honour of my majeſty ?” 

If Daniel diſcovered great firmneſ; 
of mind in his ſteady adherence to relig- 
ion, and his endeavours to propagate the 
faith and worſhip of the true God in an 
| idolatrous court, he was no leſs deter- 
mined and courageous in his adherence 
s the cauſe of virtue; boldly venturing, 
perhaps at the hazard of his life, to ad- 
„ noniſh his ſovereign, and to preach unto 
um, in plain and faithful language, the 
octrine of repentance. O king, le: 
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le 
reak of thy fins by righteouſneſs, and 
hine iniquities by thewing mercy to the 
poor, if it may be a lengthening of thy 
ranquillity,” 1 

When will the ſervants of princes 
earn from an example like this, to {pcak 
he truth in the ear of majeſty, and to 
hange the fawnings of adulation, for the 
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my counſel be acceptable unto thee ; and 
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honeſt ſimplicity. of wholeſome advice 
and faithful reproof. “ 

The zeal and fidelity of Daniel are BB 
{till farther diſplayed in his behaviour to 
Nebuchadnezzar's ſucceſſor, Belſhazzar, WM 
when he was ſummoned before him to } 
explain the hand-writing upon the wall. © 
This prince, forgetting the puniſhment 
which his father's pride and impiety had 
brought upon him, returned to all the 
idolatries of his anceſtors : and to expret: 
his contempt forthe God of heaven whom 
the Jews worſhipped, he made uſe of the 
ſacred veſiels belonging to his temple at 
a. public feaſt. In the midſt of the mirth 
and prophaneneſs of this feſtival, amirac- 
ulous image on a ſudden preſented itſelf 
before his eyes: ** there came forth fin- 
gers of a man's hand, and wrote over 
againſt the candleſtick upon the plaiſter 
of the King's place: and the king ſaw 
the part of the hand that wrote. Then 
the king's countenance was changed, and 
his thoughts troubled him, ſo that the 
joints of his loins were looſed, and his 
knees ſmote one againſt the other.” 
Wherefore this alarm? Why ſhould the 
king expect, from that heaven- directed 
hand, words of terror, rather than words 
of peace? His conſcience ſuggeſted the 


DANTEL 0 
reaſon. On the inſtant, upbraiding him 


the myſterious characters, which chilled 
his ſoul, and unnerved his frame. His 
knees ſmote one againſt another, becauſ.: 


his thoughts troubled him. So timor- | 


ous and cowardly is guilt. 
That the king might be relieved from 
his painful ſuſpenſe, the wiſe men were 


called together to explain the writing: 


but without ſucceſs; till at length Dan- 
iel, the ſervant of the God of heaven, un- 
dertook to diſcloſe the important ſecret. 
Appearing in the preſence of - the king. 
not with the ſervility of adulation ufual- 


che ſmiles of princes, but with an inde- 
pendent and manly ſpirit, and with dig- 
| nity becoming his character and the weight 
ot his embaſly ; he ſaid, © Let thy gifts 
be to thyſelf, and give thy rewards to 
another: yet I will read the writing to 
the king, and make known: to him the 
interpretation.“ Then calling to his re- 
membrance the particulars of his father's 
dilgrace and puniſhment, he adds; And 
chou his ſon, O Belſhazzar, haſt not 
bumbled thine heart though thou knew. 
tt all this, but haſt lifted up thyſelf a- 
unſt the Lord of heaven; and thou 


with his vices, it affixed a meaning to 


ly practiſed by thoſe who live upon 


| 
| 
; 


thould at any time be countenance 
obtain the royal ſanction, it is the part 


even of his ſuperiours, and with deter: 
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haſt praiſed the gods of ſilver and gold, 
of braſs, iron, wood and ſtone, which 
lee not, nor hear, nor know: but the ÞF 
God in whoſe hand thy breath is, and Þ 
whoſe are all thy ways, haſt thou not 
glorified.” After this ſolemn reproot he 
declared unto him the ſignification of 
the writing, and pronounced the imme. 
diate diſſolution of his kingdom. 

This part of the ſtory of Daniel may 
teach princes, that when religion is ban- 
iſhed from their court, the ſureſt baſis of 
their power and greatneſs 1s taken away : 
It may inſtruct courtiers, that it 2 

by 
the general practice of the great, or even 


of a good man boldly to enſure the vices 


mined reſolution to employ his influence 
aid example in ſupport 5 virtue and r. 
ligion : and laſtly, it may ſuggeſt a le, 

ſon of general uſe to perſons in even 
rank of life, not to fear the faces of men 
but on every proper occaſion openly 0 
"declare their abhorrence of irreligion and 
prophaneneſs. ; ps 

Civility and politeneſs degenerate in. 
to weak timidity, and betray a crimins 
indifference tothe moſt important objects 
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when they prevent a man from entering 
his proteſt againſt prevailing vices. It 
is owing to this culpable complaiſance, 
that licentiouſneſs and impiety ſo often 
appear with dauntleſs front in the preſ- 
ence of modeſt virtue. Would men of 
real principle and unaffected piety throw 
off that falſe delicacy, which often leads 
them to ſuppreſs the honeſt emotions of 
their hearts; inſtead of careſling and 
nattering men whom they. cannot but 
deſpiſe, would they aſſert the dignity of 
virtue by treating the. votaries of vice 
with the contempt which they merit, the 


q would hang down its head abaſhed, and 


perpetrate its deeds of darkneſs in ſecret. 
If there be forms of good breeding which 
{Wicreen the impious and the 'profligate 
from ignominy; if in any caſes it he 

thought inconſiſtent with the laws of po- 
liteneſs to check the ſallies of licentiouſ- 
neſs, or reſent the inſults which profane- 
reis offers to the ſacred name of religion; 
uch cuſtoms are wholly inconſiſtent with 
Feal order and decorum no leſs than with 
Peligious principles and ought to be re- 
Nounced with diſdain by all who are not 
Illing to e every generous virtue 

2 


licentious tongue would be ſtopped, guilt 


Lvillainy retire. from the public eye, to 
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and facred obligation to complaifance. It 
is a law of religion, which ought never 


Ms, © 


to be forgotten by men and chriſtians ; di 
Thou ſhalt in any wiſe rebuke thy I ft 
brother, and not ſuffer ſin upon him.“ th 

Daniel's inflexible honeſty and faith- fe 
tu] fervices met with a better reward, u 


than ſuch merit often finds in the courts 
of princes. He was placed in a poſt of 
diſtinction and truſt, not only by Bel- 
{hazzar, but by his conqueror Darius the 
Mede; who, for the beſt reaſon in the 
world---becauſe he faw that an excel. 
lent ſpirit was in him! appointed Dan- i 
jel to be the firſt of three miniſters, MWlto o 
whom he choſe to ſuperintend the gov- 
ernours of provinces ; and at length Mitt 
tormed a defgn of entruſting him with {ous 
the ſole direction of public affairs. Aas in 

A favourite, whatever be his real obſe. 
merit, muſt expect enemies: envy and Wigio, 
jealouſy, ambition and avarice, will com- Wor tl 
bine their ſtrength to caſt him down from 
his eminence, even though he has been Pons 
indebted to his virtues alone for his ex- Herab 
altation. Paniel's colleagues, and the 
inferior governours, unable to bear the Panie 
juſtre of his ſuperior merit, and impa- Nence: 
tient to ſhare the honours and rewards {Wordin 


which had been ſo liberally beſtowed up-{WUrpo! 
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neither was th 
f. d in him.“ 
E Determined, wever, at all e 
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and facred obligation to complaifance; It 
is a law of religion, which ought never 
to be forgotten by men and chriftians ; 
Thou ſhalt in any wiſe rebuke thy 
brother, and not ſuffer ſin upon him.“ 

Daniel's inflexible honeſty and faith- 
tul fervices met with a better reward, 
than ſuch merit often finds in the courts 
of pen He was placed in a poſt of 
diſtinction and truſt, not only by Bel- 
ſhazzar, but by his conquerorDarius the 
Mede ; who, for the beſt reaſon in the 
world---becaufe ** he faw that an excel- 
lent ſpirit was in him“ -appointed Dan- 
iel to be the firſt of three miniſters, 
whom he chofe to ſuperintend the gov- 
ernours of provinces ; and at length 
formed a deftgn of entruſting him with 
the ſole direction of public affairs. 

A favourite, whatever be his real 
merit, muſt expect enemies: envy and 
jealouſy, ambitionand avarice, will com- 
bine their ſtrength to caſt him down from 
his eminence, ' even though he has been 
indebted to his virtues alone for his ex- 
altation. Daniel's colleagues, and the 
inferior governours, unable to bear the 
juſtre of his ſuperior merit, and impa- 
tient to ſhare the honours and rewards 
which had been ſo liberally beſtowed up- 


SANTER n 


off this foreigner,. determined to watch 
for an opportunity of bringing him into 


diſgrace with his ſovereign. But, ſo 
ſtrictly upright and faithful was he in 


the tranſaction of public buſineſs, ſo per- 
fectly innocent and irreproachable in his 


whole behaviour, that even the keen eye 
of malice could diſcover no ground of 
cenſure or complaint. They could 


find none occaſion againſt Daniel con- 


or fault found in him.“ 


obſerved his ſteady attachment to the re- 


ligion of the Jews, and his honeſt zeal. 


for the honour of his God, they con- 


| 
0 eluded that here, if any where, the wea- 
n 


pons of their malice would find him vul- 


Daniel, except we find it againſt him 
concerning the law of his God.” Ac- 
cordingly to accomplith their malignant 


cerning the kingdom ; foraſmuch as he 
was faithful, neither was there any error 


Determined, however, at all events 
to overthrow his riſing greatneſs, when 
they found it impoſſible to charge him 
with any crime, they formed the malic- 
ious deſign of employinghis very virtues 
inſtruments of his ruin. Having long 


nerable. They ſaid one to another, „We 
thall not find any occaſion againſt this 


purpoſe, they propoſed to the king thata 
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decree ſhould be paſſed, ** that whoever. 
ſhould a{k a petition of any god or man 
for thirty days, ſave of the king alone, 
ſhould be caſt: into the den of lions.“ 
The propofal was too flattering to be re- 
fuſed by an ambitious eaſtern monarch.. 
Darius, without regarding the impiety, 
injuſtice, and cruelty which were impli- 
ed in the decree, without-perceiving the 
plot which his: flatterers had laid againſt 
the life of his faithful ſervant Daniel; 
ſigned the writing and the decree. 

It had been cuſtomary. with Daniel, 
to pay his daily homage to the God of 
heaven, in an open and public. manner. 
in his houſe... This decree therefore, as 
his enemies intended, ſubjected him to 
the diſtreſſing alternative, either to aban- 
don his religious principles, and forſake 
the God of his fathers, or to ſuffer a 
barbarous and ſhocking. death. In this 
ſituation, had Daniel regarded the. dic- 
tates of worldly police, after the man- 
ner of hypocrites in every age making 
religion the convenient inſtrument of 
their ambitious or lucrative views, he 
would have peaceably acquieſced in the 
orders of the court, paid the expected 
homage to his ſovereign, and defeated 
the deiigas of his enemies. Or had he 


liſtened to the whiſpers of timidity and 
cowardice, he would have retired from 
the public eye, and forming ſome pre- 
tence for not appearing before the king, 
would have contented himſelf with wor- 
{ſhipping his God in ſecret. | 
But Daniel was too fincere and zeal- 
ous a ſervant of the Moſt High God, 
to be capable of deferting his cauſe in the 
hour of danger. To pay divine honours 
toa mortal like himſelf, was impious 
idolatry, which his ſoulabhorred : to de- 
cline the worthip of the God of heaven, 
in the public manner to which he had 


been accuſtomed, through fear of threat- 


ened puniſhment, was a cowardly de- 
ſertion of his religious principles, to 
which he diſdained to” brit and a 
contemptuous- affront to the great ob- 
ject of ' his; devotion, of which he durſt 
not be guilty. Unſeduced by the ſolic- 
itations of intereſt, and unterrified by 
the immediate proſpect of death, he de- 
termined without heſitation to adhere 
ſtedfaſtly to his religious profeſſion. As. 
ſaon as lis knew that the writing was 
ſigned. he went into his houſe, and 
his window being open in his chamber 
towards Jeruſalem, he kneeled upon his 
knees three times a-day, and prayed and 
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gave thanks before his God as he did 


aforetime.”” do ELIT SY. DA. 

'To the irreligious and profane an ac- 
tion like this will probably vpear fo high- 
ly ridiculous and abſurd, as not to be ac- 
counted for without ſuppoſing it the ef- 
fect of inſanity. And poſſibly the pru- 
dent men of the world, who are content- 
ed with juſt ſo much religion as is con- 
ſiſtent with every ſcheme of ambition, 
avarice, or pleaſure, may conſider ſuch 
actions as the 2xtravagancies of virtue, 
proper to be gazed at with admiration 
and celebrated with applauſe, rather than 
to be ſet forth as patterns for general 
imitation. But the true friends of relig- 
von will always diſcern and acknowledge 
a dignity and ſanctity in characters of 
this kind, whichentitle them to the high- 
eſt veneration; and in fimilar ſituations 
will eſteem it their glory to reſemble 
them. 51. | | 

It is confeſſed, that it is poſſible for 
men to be unneceſſarily tenacious” of tri- 
fles in opinion or practice, and even to 
fall a ſacrifice to blind and weak ſcrupu- 
loſity. But, it would be unreaſonable 
indeed to infer from hence, that all zeal 
is the effect of ignorance, and that every 


ſcarifice to conſcience is a proof of weak-i 
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neſs of underſtanding. If religion and 
virtue are any thing, they are doubtleſs: 
the moſt important concernsintheworld : 
when other intereſts intertere with theſe, 
a wiſe man cannot therefore be at a loſs 
which ought to be preferred; and a good 
man will not heſitate in his choice. With- 
out a ſteady determination, Whenever 
our ſituation ſhall require it, that we will 
ſacrifice caſe, profit, honour, and even 
life itſelf to principle, and that we will, 
ſecure the approbation of our own minds 
and the favour of Heaven, whatever they 
may coſt us; all pretenſions to a virtu- 

ous and religious character are groundleſs 
- Wand deluſive. Lin OY, 
Every man, therefore, ought in the 


Ze | 
of Wirſt-place to mark out with accuracy the 
hb» Wine of duty which belongs to his condi- 


on and character; carefully diſtinguith- - 
ng ſuch actions as are to him indifferent, 
nd ſuch as are of indiſpenſible obliga- 
aon; that he may neither, on the one 
and, perplex himſelf with needleſs fcru- 


for 
tri- 


to Iles, nor, on the other, trifle with things 
pu- eſſential importance. And having 
able Yone this, he ſhould deliberately form, 
zeal d habitually maintain, a determined 
er} yrpoſe, in every ſituation uniformly to 
ak- Blow the ſerious judgment and convic- 
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tion of his oun mind, unmoved by the 
proſpect of preſent pleaſure or gain, or 
by the fear of temporary inconvenience 
or ſuffering. | et IG 
Nor let any man who is fincere in 
ſuch reſolutions, be apprehenſive leſt he 
ſhould on the whole be a loſer by his in- 
tegrity. In the uſual courſe of things, he 
may affure himſelf that it will at preſent 
be productive of rich and valuable fruits, 
And, although it be poſſible, that, not- 
withſtanding the moſt ſteady and active 
virtue, he may be afflicted and oppreſſed; 
nay, although, in ſome caſes, even his 
virtue itſelf may involve him in difficul- 
ties, and ſubject him to ſevere and cruel 
treatment; ſtill, let him not deſpairof ſee- 
ing this moſt important account at laſt 
balanced, to his entire ſatisfaction. 
Daniel, the virtuous, the pious Dan- 
iel, was caſt into the lions“ den. It was 
his virtue which created him enemies; 
it was his virtue which gave ſucceſs to 
their cruel devices againſt him; but, it 
was his virtue, too, which faved him 
from the jaws of the lions. Sitting calm 
and collected in the midſt of devouring 


to the God of his ſalvation, he ſaid to 


Vir 
wh 
beaſts, and looking up with grateful joy 


dia 


Darius, My God hath ſent his angel, ef . 
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and hath” hut the lions? "mouths, that 
ey have not hurt me; for as much as 
zefore him innocency was found in me, 
and, before thee, O king, have I done. no 
JJ . 
And imagine not that, becauſe ſuch 
extraordinary interpoſitions of Heaven 
are not at preſent to be expected, your 
virtue is on that account unſeen and un- 
Feder will go without its reward. 
our virtue may poſſibly in ſome caſes 
ſubject you to ridicule and reproach; it 
may keep you out of ſome of the moſt 
promiſing paths to preferment or wealth: 
it may deprive you of a large portion of 
your worldly. poſſeſſions ; it may expoſe 


: 
% F 


e. ou to perſecution, with all its formida- 
idle train of attendants, poverty impriſ- 
onment, torture and death. Yet, be 
n- not diſmayed. The virtuous man has 
Ja; that within, which can ſuſtain him under 


the ſevereſt ſhock of affliction, render 
him impenetrable to the ſharpeſt darts of 


es; 
8 to 
, it 
m ning death and not turn pale.“ The 
alm] virtuous man hath an Almighty Patron, 
ring} ho will not ſuffer his enemies finally 
joy triumph over him; a Faithful Guar- 
J e dian, who will protect him in the hour 

gel Jof darkneſs, guide him through the vale 
2 O 


malice, and enable him to look at threat 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ot death, * hereafter bring forth his 
righteouſneſs as the light, and his judg- 
ment as the noon-day. It is the ani- 
mating. doctrine of chriſtianity, The 
ſufferings of Hump preſent life are not wor- 
thy to be co * with the glory which 


ſhall be 8 This hope, chriſtians, 
ye have: as an ber to the ſoul, ſure and 


ſtedfaſt. Be ye cherefore patient; eſtab- 
liſh your hearts, for the coming of the 
Lord draweth nigh. Bleſſed are they 
which are perſecuted: for ' righteouſneis 


ſake, for theirs'1 is the Pete heav- 
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with thee, yet will I not deny _ 


dence, are yet ſo entirely deſtitute of en- 
arged and generous principles, and bar- 


power to command our eſteem or capti- 
te our afſections. On the other hand, 
there are characters ſhaded - with many 


HERE are ſome characters, which, 
though perfectly inoffenſive, and 
formed on the moſt exact rules of pru- 


ten of great and ſhining actions, that, if 
they. efcape our cenſure, they have no 


lefects, and perhaps ſtained with many 
faults, in which, nevertheleſs, there is 
uch a prevalence of amiable and worthy | 


| 
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their favour, and feel ourſelves inclined 
to extenuate their errors, and . 
their virtues. How far this judgment 
will agree with the impartial: deciſions 
of reaſon, it may not be eaſy to deter- 
mine. But perhaps there are few per- 
ſons, unleſs they be themſelves ſtrangers 
to the genuine emotions of vixtue, or have 
been long accuſtomed to correct and ſub- 
due their feelings by the abſtract reaſon- 
ings of philoſophy, Wh¹hO Would prefer the 
man concerning whom nothing better 
could be faid than that his character is free 


from reproach; to one in whom occaſion- 


al irregularities and ' faults, are blended 
with generous purpoſes, and actions high- 
ly deſerving —— en Ai 
It is to a character of this kind, that 
I am in this (diſcourſe to ſolicit your at- 
tention. Peter, one of the companions 
and apoſtles of our Saviour, ſeems to 
have been animated by a warm affection 
for his maſter, and zeal for his cauſe, and 


ave ſuffered falſe opinions and inferior 
motives to take ſuch hold upon his mind, 
as not to have been able to ſupport the 


character of a diſciple of Chriſt with 


firmneſs and conſtancy, till long expe- 


7 to have had ſo little fortitude, or to 
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rience, and the wiſe rage of ie 
Lord, had enlarged his ideas and ſettled 
his principles. 

During the whole period in which 
Peter accompanied his maſter, he diſcov- 
ered on every occaſion the ſincerity and 


ardor of his attachment to him. Helif- 


tened with attention to his diſcourſes : he 
was, always the foremoſt to acknowledge 
him as the Meſſiah; he was active in 
executing his orders, jealous for his hon- 
our, and anxious Ir his ſafety. 

Such proofs of fidelity and affection, 
would doubtleſs procure Peter no ſmall 
ſhare of our Saviour's regard. Some- 
times, however, they were expreſſed in a 
manner, which diſcovered that he ente r- 
tained falſe ideas of the character of the 
Meſſiah and the nature of his miſſion, and 
obliged his maſter to cenſure and reprove 
him. When Chriſt foretold his ſuffer- 
ings and death, ** Peter began to rebuke 
Pi, faying, Be it far from thee, Lord ; 


9 is Ma not be unto thee ; but he turn- 
14 4 L 


aid unto. Peter, Get thee from 

me, mine enemy - 1 535 art an offence 

to me ; for thou ſavoureſt not the things 

that. be of God, but the things that be 

of. men.“ Chriſt probably rebuked Pe- 

ker thus ſeverely, becauſe he faw, that 
Ms 
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his ſolicitude at this time aroſe more 
from the apprehenſion of being diſap- 
pointed in his worldly views, than from 
concern for the ſufferings which his maſ- 
ter was to endure. This conjecture 
is confirmed by the anxious enquiry 
which Peter Rec 4g on another occaſion, 
concerning the recompenſe which the 
followers of Chriſt were to expect. Be- 
hold we have left all, and followed thee; 
what ſhall we have therefore??? | 
From hence it is obvious to remark, 
that it 1s of great importance in forming 
a ſteady and conſiſtently-virtuous char- 
acter, that the foundation be laid in ra- 
tional ideas of things, and juſt principles 
of action. Without this, a man will be 
in continual danger of being led aſtray 
by falſe appearances of intereſt or duty, 
and will in many inſtances imagine him- 
felf acting a laudable and meritorious 
part, when he is in fact doing that which 
Is unjuſt and criminal. Of this we have 


innumerable inſtances in the hiſtory of 
the Chriſtian Church; in which it ap- 
pears, that a blind zeal for the honour 
of God, the purity of the chriſtian faith, 
and the ſalvation of ſouls, hath often led 
men into the violation of the firſt laws 
of juſtice and humanity. 
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* The dangerous influence of falſe prin- 
ciples, appears in Peter's treatment of a 
ſervant of the high prieſt, at the time 
when Chriſt was betrayed into the hands 
of his enemies. Peter thinking this a 
proper opportunity of ſhewing his zeal 
for his maſter, drew his ſword, and ſmote 
off the ſervant's ear. He probably im- 
agined, as chriſtians in ſucceeding ages 
have done, that the cauſe of Chriſt re- 
quired the ſupport of violent meaſures ; 
and that the excellence of the cauſe was 
ſufficient to juſtify any means employed 
in its defence. But, Chriſt himſelf had 
other views of the nature of his king- 
dom, and expected his followers to fup- 
port it by other methods. Confcious 
that his religion reſted on a foundation 
which no human power could deſtroy, 
he forbad his difciples to draw the ſword 
in his cauſe. Then ſaid Jeſus unto 
Peter, put up thy ſword into its place.“ 
Happy had it been for the chriſtian 
World, if, in obedience to the doctrine 
of Chriſt, and in imitation of his ſpirit, 
his followers had never employed the 
arm of the civil power, or the weapons 
of military force in defence of the chriſ- 
tian faith PP 

It was probably owing to the falſe 
| conceptions which Peter entertained of 
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the kingdom of Chriſt, noleſs than to the 
ficklenefs of his temper, that he was 
guilty of that ſhameful act of infidelity 
and cowardice, which has left an indeli- 
ble ſtain upon his eharacter. 

When the time of our Saviour's laſt 
fufferiige and death drew near; fore- 
ſeeing that none of his diſciples would 
have reſolution ſufficient openly to avow 
their adherence to him in this hour of 
trial and particularly that Peter would 
deſert him with peculiar circumſtances 
of diſgrace; he ſaid; All ye fhall be 
offended becauſe of me this night.” 
Peter, from a confident: perſuaſion' of the 
ſincerity and ſtability of his reſolution, 
replied, ** Though all men ſhould be 
offended becauſe b. thee, yet will I nev- 
pt be offended——Though I ſhould die Pa 
with thee, yet will I not deny thee 2 
I will lay So: my life for 455 fake,” * 
To theſe bold declarations, Jeſus, who al 
knew, better than Peter himſelf, Wharf es! 
manner of- ſpirit he was i ere, 15 
„ Wilt, thou * down thy life for my; 
fake? Vexily, I ſay unto. thee before thi 
cock crow thou ſhalt er me thrice. 
And the event agreed with the predic 
tion. 

At the firſt appearance of the enemie 
of Chriſt, Peter, re membering his declar 
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tions, determined to diſtinguiſh him- 
1965 in the defence of his maſter, and 
erformed that act of raſhneſs and vio- 
fave which has already been noticed. 
But, upon receiving a rebuke for the ve- 
hemence of his temper ; whether it was 
that he was diſpleaſed to find that his 
ſpirited behaviour was not approved of 
that he had ſpent his whole ſtock of 
fortitude in one ſingle action- or that, 
when he- ſaw. his maſter voluntarily re- 4 
ſigning himſelf into the hands of his en- | 
emies, he deſpaired of the honours and 
rewards he had expected and gave up 
all for loſt - whatever was: the cauſe, ; 
his ſpirit immediately began to di roop. 
and he followed his maſter afar ofkf 
The multitude leading Chriſt to the 
li palace of the high prieſt, Peter, deſirous 
to keep himſelf concealed; and, at the 
„ame * to ſee the iſſue, ſtale into the 
bo hall among the crowd. He was, howev- 
er ſoon diſcovered, and one of the ſer- 
Wants obſerving him, ſaid, ** This man - 
was alſo with him.“ The character of a- 
follower. of Chriſt, was now become too 
diſgraceful and dangerous to be openly;. 
cknowledged ; he thought it the wiſer 
and ſafer way to diſavow a relation from 
hich he now expected ſo Heels, dran, 
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age; andaccordingly replied, © I know 
Kar big 1 BY 3 and confuſion 
with 4d is wes one probably 
attracted the notice of Fave ar. bing 70 
ſoon after another repeating the charge, 
ſaid to him, Thou art alſo of them. 
He had already denied the aecuſation, 
and it was now too late to retreat. Diſ- 
regarding the ſecret upbraidings of his 
_ conſcience; he theref&ve determined to 
perſiſt, and replied with more corifidence 
than before, Man, I am not. The 
charge das now brought againſt him the 
third time; ** Surely thou art one of 
them, for thou art a Galilean, and thy 
ſpeech bewrayeth thee.” Upon this, 
ding that all his aſſe verations were not 
ſufficient to gain him credit, but that he 
was ſtill treated with contempt, as a fol- 
lower of this deſpiſed teacher; his pride 
and feſentment prompted him again to 
eat his falſe aſſertions with greater 
vehemence, and to ſupport them by pro- 
fane oaths. ** He began to curſe and to 
ſwear, ſaying, I know not this man of 
whom ye ſpeax. Thus did Peter, an 
apoſtle of Chriſt, who had given repeat- 
ed proofs of affectionate and zealous at- 
tachment to his maſter, in the ſeaſon of 
trial forſake and deny him. 
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Where the foundation of a virtuous 
character is laid in good principles and 
diſpoſitions, and where Gs heart is not 
hardened by ſettled habits of yice, though 
it may be in the power of a ſudden, and 
violent temptation to ſeduce a man far 
aſtray from. the path of virtue, it will not 
be difficult to make him ſenſible of his 
error, and bring him back to his duty. 
At the inſtant of Peter's denial of C brill, 
one look from his maſter calmed his paſ- 
fions, ſtruck conviction into his ſoul, and 
melted him into tears of forrow and re- 
pentance. The Lord turned and look- 
ed ee r 
If there is a language in the counte- 
bance, this look would certainly ſpeak 
to the heart of Peter, with an energy of 
Which words are wholly incapable. Tt 
e would remind him of his fooliſh pre- 
o il ſumption ; it would give him the moſt 
r painful feeling of his irreſolution; it 
would upbraid him with ſhameful diſin- 
genuity and ingratitude ; it would at the 
fame time expreſs ſo much pity and ten- 
derneſs, as would give him the fulleft 
aſſurance that his maſter did not mean” 
to caſt him off for ever. The united 
emotions of ſhame, remorſe, and grateful 
affection inſtantaneouſly excited by this 
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expreſſive look from Chriſt, were too 
powers to be confined within his breaſt : 

e could no longer ſupport the affecting 
foene---*he went out and wept bitterly.” 
Can we review this intereſting nar- 
rative, without learning a leſſon of caution 
and diffidence? When our moral feel- 
ings are lively, and our virtuous purpoſes 
ſtrong, we are ready to take it for 
granted that we ſhall always, have the 
ſame perceptions of the importance of 
Tight conduct and the ſame bias in fa- 
vour of virtue, as at preſent. We do 
not fufficiently conſider the powerful in- 
fluence of circumſtances and ſituations 


upon our. feelin gs. We are not duly a- 
Ware, that when, on the one hand, pleaſ- i * 
ure invites us into the paths of licentioul- t 
neſs, or, on the other, danger threatens t 
us with diſgrace, poverty, pain, ordeath, 4 


| in the path-of virtue ; our paſſions then 
become advocates on the: ſide of vice; 
and may poſſibly ſo far ſucceed, as to 
| render us inattentive to the moſt impor- 
- tant truths, or to pervert our judgments, 

| and lead us to falle opinions and conclu- 
a ſions concerning our duty and intereſt. 
Before we can be fully aſſured that our 
virtue is ſuch as will ſtand the ſhock of 
every temptation, we muſt be certain that 
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the principles, on which it reſts are ſo 
juſt and rational, and ſo firmly eſtab- 
liſhed, that they will accompany us with 
all their commanding influence through 
every ſcene of life 
It was not till the death and reſur- 
rect ion of Chriſt had convinced Peter, 
that all his expectations of an earthly 
monarchy. under the Meſſiah were chi- 
merical, and fully confirmed his faith in the 
rewards of immortality, that he became 
firm and reſolute in his adherence to the 
cauſe of Chriſt. It was becauſe he was 
now fully perſuaded, that Chriſt had the 
words of eternal life, that he was able 
to make this pathetic appeal to his Maſ- 
„err for the fincerity and zeal of his affec- 
0 tion, Lord, thou knoweſt all things, 
chou knoweſt that I love thee,” and to 
confirm the truth of this declaration by 
the whole tenor of his future conduct. 
Before the Jewiſh populace, and a 
great multitude of ſtrangers who were 
aſſembled at Jeruſalem on the day of 
Pentecoſt, he boldly teſtified the truth 
concerning jeſus Chriſt ; teaching them 
that be was a man approved of God 
5 by miracles and wonders, and by his 
of Neſurrection from the dead; and preach- 
hat Ing unto: them in = name the forgiv= 
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neſs of fins.” And when the attention 
of the multitude was engaged by a mi- 
racle which he had performed on a lame 
man; after having modeſtly diſclaimed 
all perſonal merit in the wonderful effect 
which had been produced, and aſeribed 
it wholly to the power of God; he took 
occaſion again to declare unto them the 
true character of Chriſt, and the nature 
and ends of his miſſion. N 
The prieſts and rulers of the people 
ſoon perceived that this new doctrine, 
ſo induſtrioufly ſpread among the peo- 
ple, and ſupported by ſuch furprifing 
powers, if not immediately ſuppreſſed, 
would introduce a material change in 
the ſtate of religion, and might proba- 
bly iſſue in nothing leſs, than the entire 
ſubverſion of the preſent public form: 
and inſtitutions. The eccleſiaſtics, jeal- 
ous of their privileges, and fearful leſt 
an innovation in matters of religion, 
might be attended with the diminution 
or total loſs of the honours and emolu— 
ments annexed to their office; and the 
civil magiſtrates apprehenſive that public 


diſorder and confuſion in the ſtate might i 1 
7 


ariſe from the introduction of a new ſyſ- 
tem of religion, and perhaps too ima- 
gining it their duty to employ their au- 
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thority in maintaining the religion of 
their fathers ;. determined to exert their 
utmoſt power in ſuppreſſing. theſe bold 
innovators. ...** They commanded Peter 
and John not to ſpeak at all, nor teach 
in the name of Jeſus.” a 

In this manner hath prieſtcraft and 
bigotry, in all ages, invaded. the ſacred 
rights of conſcience, and oppoſed the 
progreſs of truth. Even among Chriſt- 
jans, whoat firſt ſuffered ſo ſeverely from 
a perſecuting ſpirit, this fpirit hath al- 
moſt univerfally prevailed. That ſect 
of Chriſtians which, hath been ſo fortunate 
| asto obtain the ſanction of thecivil power, 
ad by conſequence the emoluments of 
eſtabliſhment, hath generally treated the 
reſt as heretics, and, in order to preſerve 
the purity of the chriſtian faith, hath 
made uſe of violent meaſures to filence 
and ſuppreſs them. And, although the 
preſent age is diſtinguiſhed by liberality 
of ſentiment and freedom of enquiry, it 
muſt ſtill be owned, that there are many 
reſtraints on the free inveſtigation. of - 
truth, which have the ſanction of law, and 
many others, no leſs powerful, arifing 
rom prujudice and bigotry. 
In ſome inſtances, that unreſeryed 
communication of opinions, which ſeems 
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neſs of fins.*”” And when the attention 
of the multitude was engaged by a mi- 
racle which he had performed on a lame 


man; after having modeſtly diſclaimed p 
all perſonal merit in the wonderful effect T 
which had been produced, and aſcribed 1 
it wholly to the power of God ; he took 
occaſion again to declare unto them the b 
true character of Chriſt, and the nature WW 71 
and ends of his miſſion. p. 
The prieſts and rulers of the people la 
ſoon perceived that this new doctrine, WM ©! 
o indultrioufly ſpread among the peo- m 
ple, and ſupported by ſuch ſurpriſing ef 
powers, if not immediately ſuppreſſed, A8! 
would introduce a material change in An. 
the ſtate of religion, and might proba- iſ eſt: 
bly iſſue in nothing leſs, than the entire ¶ reſt 
ſubverſion of the preſent public form the 
and inſtitutions. The eccleſiaſtics, jeal- Mac 
ous of their privileges, and fearful let and 
an innovation in matters of religion, preſ; 


might be attended with the diminution of ſe 
or total loſs of the honours and emoluWnuſl 
ments annexed to their office ; and the reſtr: 
civil magiſtrates apprehenfive that publig{ſſ*uth 
diſorder and confuſion in the ſtate might 
ariſe from the introduction of a new {yl 
tem of religion, and perhaps too im- 
gining it their duty to employ their a nm 
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thority in maintaining the religion of 
their fathers ; determined to exert their 
utmoſt power in ſuppreſſing theſe bold 
innovators. ** They commanded Peter 
and John not to ſpeak at all, nor teach 
in the name of Jeſus.” 

In this manner hath prieſtcraft and 
bigotry, in all ages, invaded the ſacred 
rights of conſcience, and oppoſed the 
progreſs of truth. Even among Chriſt- 
jans, whoat firſt ſuffered ſo ſeverely from 
a perſecuting ſpirit, this ſpirit hath al- 
| moſt univerſally prevailed. That ſect 

of Chriſtians 6s 45 hath been ſo fortunate 
as to obtain the ſanction of the civil power, 
and by conſequence the emoluments of 
eſtabliſhment, hath generally treated the 
reſt as heretics, and, in order to preſerve 
the purity of the chriſtian faith, hath 
made uſe of violent meaſures to ſilence 
and ſuppreſs them. And, although the 
preſent age is diſtinguiſhed by liberality 
of ſentiment and freedom of enquiry, it 
muſt ſtill be owned, that there are many 
reſtraints on the free inveitigation. of 
truth, which have the ſanction of law, and 
many others, no leis powerful, ariſing 
Prom prujudice and bigotry. 
N In ſome inſtances, that unreſerved 
ommunication of opinions, which ſeems 
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to be the natural means of advancing 
knowledge, might ſubject a man to ſe- 
vere penalties ; in others it might bring 
upon him a heavy load of odium and re- 
ſentment, for there are not a few pretend. 
ers to a liberal ſpirit, who make their 
own opinions the utmoſt boundary of 
tree enquiry, and are no lefs ſevere in 
their cenſure of thoſe who venture one 
Rep beyond their line, than the moſt rig- 
id ſvpporters of ancient ſyſtems. 

Such difficulties as theſe are doubt- 
leſs great obſtructions to the progreſs of 
truth, For there are few who have at 
the ſame time ſuch a full conviction of 
the certainty and importance of their 
opinions, and ſuch a zeal for the in- 
tereſts of religion and the public good, 
as to be willing to expoſe themfelves to 
the hardſhips and ſufferings of perſecu- 
tion for the lake of propagating their 1yl- 
tem of religious faith, 

However, if a man be in his own 
mind fully convinced, that it will be ol 
eflential importance to the happineſs of 
mankind, that he ſhould endeavour to 
ſupport and extend that ſcheme of relig- 
ion which he has embraced ; and more 
eſpecially if he has received an extraordi. 
nary commiſſionandauthoritytromHeav- 
en to become a teacher of religious 
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truths to the world ; in theſe caſes, he 
ought doubtleſs to lay aſide every inferi- 
or conſideration of private eaſe, emolu- 
ment, or even ſafety, that he may ſerve 
mankind, and fulfil ths gracious purpo- 
ſes of Providence, ITEM 

Of this ſpecies of heroiſm we have a 
| molt ſtriking inſtance in the conduct of 
| the apoſtles Peter and John, who perſe- 
| vered in preaching the doctrine of Chriſt 
in oppoſition to the expreſs prohibition 
of the Jewith prieſts and rulers, juſtify- 
ing their conduct to their governours by 
ſaying, *©** Whether it be right in the 
fight of God, to hearken to you more 
than unto God, judge ye We ought 
to obey God rather than man.” 

It is by flow degrees that truth un- 
folds itſelf to the human mind. Peter did 
not become fully acquainted with the 
unlimited extent of the kingdom of 
Chrift, but imagined that its bleſſings 
were to be confined to the Jewith nation, 
till he was inſtructed by a vifion from 
heaven, that God alſo to the Gentiles 
had granted repentance unto life. The 
Jews had ſuch an idea of their own ſanc- 
tity, that they judged it an unlawful 
thing for a man that was a Jew, to keep 
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company with or come untoone of anoth- 
er nation. This prejudice Peter retain- Þ | 
ed, till God ſhewed him, that he Þ | 
ſhould not call any man common or un- Þ t 
clean. But there is no circumſtance in 
his life which reflects greater honour up- 
on his character, than the readineſs with 
which he gave up theſe narrow ſenti- 
ments, and opened his heart to the Gen- 
tiles. No ſooner did he receive a com- 
miſſion to preach the goſpel to Cornelius, 
than he went to him without gainſay- 
ing, and unfolded to him the truth con- 
cerning Chriſt. . 
Strange and extravagant as the pre- 
judice of the Jews in favour of their 
own nation may appear, it cannot be de- 
nied that there is much of the ſame con- 
tracted and bigoted ſpirit among chriſ- 
tians. How few are capable of treating 
thoſe, whole religious principles and pro- no 1 
feſſion differ from their own, with the tion 
fame friendlineſs and cordiality, as if they righ 
were brethren of their own ſect ! Valu- 
ing ourſelves: perhaps too highly on the 
purity of our own faith and worſhip, we 
proceed by an eaſy ſtep to deſpiſe others 
Haſtily concluding, that their errors art 
the effect of culpable inattention, preju- 
dice, or obſtinacy, we think them de 
ſerving of our cenſure or contempt 
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Whereas we ought to remember, that 
others have the ſame right to cenſure 
for not embracing their opinions, as we 
for rejectin 
ifference in opinion is the 


tion, 
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Be ye followers of me, Den as T 4065 Zn of 
| Chrip. 


in whoſe Works we 
meet with the moſt valuable leſſons of 


as well as the utmoſt 
Flinement of ſpeculati 
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life was to enjoy a kind of indolent tran- 
quillity in retirement and eaſe; and neither 
public happineſs nor private gratification 
| were to be purſued, farther than was con- 
| ſiſtent with this tranquil ſtate of mind. 1 
| With others, the grand object ſeems to e 
have been, to raiſe the human mind into tu 
an unnatural ſtate of independence on ex- og 

ternal objects, and to give it a ſolitary n 
| happineſs within itſelf, for which nature ¶ an 
| never deſigned it. un 
| Thoſe of them who paid moſt at- N of 
tention to moral propriety and fitneſs, N mi 

and were the greateſt admirers of e cor 
beautiful, the graceful, and the honourabl: [8 Re 

in action, neglected to give a juſt degree N of 

4 of diſtinction and conſequence to the hu- ¶ ſtil. 
| mane and generous virtues ; and appear N toe 
| to have been ſtrangers to that enlarged MW fina 
| Principle of benevolence, which hath for ¶ reu- 
| its object the general good, not of a fin- IM gen. 
gle country or nation alone, but of the and 
whole human race, and of the univerſal WM port 
ſyſtem of beings. ci], 
And though the doctrine of a futur pear 
ſtate was much attended to by the philoi- fion 
ophers as a ſubje& of ſpeculation and \ 
diſpute, and many of them ſeem to haut exe 
reaſoned themſelves into a perſuaſion Mor 
its truth; it ſeems, after all, even amon2hyo; 1, 

theſe wiſe men, to have been rather treat- 
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ed as a theoretical dogma, than as a mo- 
tive to virtue, and among the vulgar, it 
was probably {till leſs know and regarded. 

It was not till Jeſus Chriſt appeared 


in the world, that theſe important prin- 


| ciples, benevolence and a regard to a fu- 
ture ſtate, were properly taught and in- 
culcated, and allowed to aſſume their 
natural influence over the diſpoſitions 
| and manners of men. The doctrine of 
| univerſal charity is ſo fundamental a part 
| of the Chriſtian Inſtitutes, and was fo 
| much more particularly and ſtrongly re- 


Religion, than by any former inſtructor 


| ſtiled his new commandment.” And 
to eſtabliſh the belief of a future ſtate of 
final retribution, in which men will be 
{rewarded or puniſhed according to the 
| general tenor of their actions in this life, 
and to direct men's attention to this im- 
portant article of faith as a leading prin- 
ciple of action and motive to virtue, ap- 
pears evidently to have been the chief de- 
ſign of our Saviour's miſſion. 

With what ſucceſs this deſign was 
W-xecuted---how powerfully the doctrine 
"Wot Chriſt, ſupported by his wonderful 
orks, and enforced by his perfect ex- 


| commended by the Author of our Holy 


| of mankind, that it might properly be 
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any character excepting only that di- 
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ample, operated to produce high de- 1 - 


grees of benevolence and virtue, and 
form diſtinguiſhed and illuſtrious char- | 
acters, ſufficiently appears in the life of Þ jr 
the apoſtle Paul. Perhaps diſintereſtcd Þ 

active benevolence, and ſteady invincible 
tortitude, were never more perfectly unit- 
ed, and more eminently diſplayed, in 
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vine original, of which this was a copy, 

No ſooner did Paul obtain a revela- 
tion of the truth concerning Chriſt, and 
receive a commillion from heaven to be- 
come a preacher of his religion among 
the Gentiles, than he employed his zcal- 
ous and active ſpirit in ſupport of that 
cauſe, which, he had before, through ig- 
norance ard prejudice, vehemently op- 
poſed. The labours, fatigues, and hard- 
thips, which neceſſarily attended the un- 
dertaking, did not diſhearten or terriſy 
him. He travelled through moſt of the 
provinces in Leſſer Aſia, went to Cyprus 
and Crete, and ſeveral Iſlands on the bor- 
ders of Aſia ; twice paſſed over into 
Greece, and viſited Corinth, Athens, tus, 
Theſſalonica, and many other places: Mears, 
every where making converts to chril-Wold, « 
tianity, and eſttabliſhing ſocieties of chril-Wat th 
tains, or churches, in almoſt every cit) ceſſit 
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and town to which he came. At laſt 
preached the goſpel at Rome alſo, and, as 
ſome think, travelled ſo far weſtward as 
into Spain. 

In theſe journies, it is not eaſy to ſay 
which is moſt to be admired, the ſucceſs 
of the cauſe, or the zeal and activity of 
the apoſtle. It the former is a ſtrong 
proof of the divine power which ſupport- 
ed the religion of Chriſt, the latter no leſs 
clearly manifeſts the benevolence and piety 
which animated the heart of Paul. That 
journies, through ſo many different coun- 
tries, undertaken with the deſign of in- 

troducing a new ſyſtem of religion, muſt 
have been attended with great fatigue 
and hazard, cannot be queſtioned. And 
nothing can be more evident, than that 
the apoſtle had no proſpect of lucrative 
advantage to counterbalance theſe diffi- 
Culties, He amaſſed no wealth to him- 
elf; he levied no contributions upon the 
Churches, except for the relief of their 
deceſſitous brethren, He was able to 
; ake this appeal to the church at Mi- 
Etus, with whom he had reſided three 
fears, I have coveted no man's ſilver or 
ld, or apparel, yea, ye yourſelves know 
at theſe hands have miniſtered to my 


eeſſities, and to them that are with 


Q 
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To what, then, ſhall we impute 
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me. 
he executed the duties of his apoſtolic of- 
fice, but to the ardour of his zeal to pro- 
mote the moral and religious intereſts of 
mankind? Can we read the hiſtory of 
his travels, and not give full credit to 
the declaration which he makes con- 
cerning his own principles and views; 
1 ſeek not mine own profit, but the 
_—_ of many, that they might be ſav- 
e 2 
Where can more plain and indubita- 
ble marks of ſincerity be found, than in 
the glowing expreſſions of affectionate 
regard, which abound in the letters writ- 
ten by Paul to his chriſtian brethren, ir 
the different ſocieties which he had eſtab- 
liſhed ? We do all things, dearly belor- 
ed, for your edifying---This alſo wc 
with, even your perfection; we give 
thanks to God always for you, making 
mention of you in our prayers, remem- 
bering without ceaſing your work of faith 
and Jabonr of love, and patience of hope 
in our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. What is ou 
hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing ? Att 
not even ye, in the preſence of our Lori 
Jeſus Chriſt, at his coming? I wil 


the activity and perſeverance with which 


very gladly ſpend and be ſpent for you ; 


al 
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though the more abundantly I love you, 
the leſs I be beloved.” Compare this lan- 
guage with the whole tenor of the apoltle's 
life, and then judge, whether it be the 
artificial and conſtrained offering of hy- 
pocriſy, or the natural overflowing of a 
warm and generous heart. 


With what tenderneſs of affection 
does the apoſtle take his laſt farewel of 


his brethren in Miletus! After appeal- 
ing to them for the fidelity and diſinter- 


eſtedneſs of his ſervices among them, he 


tells them as a circumſtance in which 
his own feelings were deeply intereited, 
that this was to be his laſt interview 


with them And now, behold I know: 


that ye all, among whom I have gone 
preaching the kingdom of God, ſhall ſee 
my face no more. Then leaving with 


them his apoſtolic advice and benediction, 


che kneeled down and prayed with them 
all.“ The affection was mutual, and the 
parting expreſſibly tender- They all 


wept ſore and fell on Paul's neck, and 
kiſſed him---forrowing moſt of all for 


the words which he ſpake, that they 


ſhould ſee his face no more.“ 

From the genuine principles of benev- 
olence, and ſolely with the deſign of ac- 
compliſhing more effectually the great 
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ends of his office, the apoſtle conformed 
to the prejudices, and complied with the 
weakneſſes of his brethren. His favour- 
ite maxims were ſuch as theſe ; that 
** thoſe who are ſtrong ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak, and that ev- 
ery one ſhould pleaſe his neighbour, for 
his good, to edification.”** Accordingly, 
he conſtantly avoided, as much as poſ- 
ſible, every occaſion of offence, and yield- 
ed to the opinions and practices of oth- 
ers as far as the principles of religion and 
the nature of his apoſtolic character 
would permit. He did not, indeed, in 
Order to gratify the bigotry of his Jew- 
1th brethren, in any inſtance deſert the 

rinciples of chriſtian liberty, in which 
jo had inſtructed the converts from hea- 
theniſm ; and he was highly diſpleaſed 
with Peter's timidity, in not daring to 
acknowledge the Gentile chriſtians in 
tlie preſence of the Jews. But, where 
his conformity to the Moſaic ritual 
would ſtrengthen his influence and in- 
crcaſe his uſefulneſs among the Jewiſh 
chriſtians, without giving offence to the 
heathen converts, or laying them under 
unneceſſary reſtraints, he ſcrupled not to 
comply. To the Jews,” ſays he, I 


became as a Jew, that I might gain the 
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Jews: to them that are under the law, 
as under the law, that I might gain them 
that are under the law: to them that 
are without law, as without law, that I 
might gain them that are without law : 
to the weak, became I as weak, that I 
might gain the weak: I am made all 
things to all men, that I might by all 
means ſave fome.”” 

Not that he violated the ſacred obli- 
gations of morality, and practiſed pious 
frauds, from an apprehenſion that the 
importance of the end which he had in 
view would excuſe and ſanctify any means 
which might be employed to accomplith 
it; but that, with eee to things in 
themſelves indifferent, he thought him- 
ſelf at liberty, at different times and plac- 
es, to act in a different manner, as pru- 
dence might direct. It was on theſe 


principles that he circumciſed his pupil 


and companion Timothy; and that at 
Jeruſalem he purified himſelf in the tem- 
ple according to the Jewiſh ceremonial, 

Theſe actions were by no means in- 
conſiſtent with his character as the Apoſ- 
tle of the Gentiles. For, though he al- 
ways taught the heathen converts that 
they were free from all obligation to obey 
the law of Moſes, and urged them to 
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*« ſtand faſt in the liberty wherewith 
Chriſt had made them free, it does not 
appear that he ever attempted the abol- 
ition of ceremonial obſervances among 
the Jewiſh chriſtians, or indeed that they 
in fact ceaſed among them till the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem. Paul circum- 
ciſed Timothy becauſe he was by deſcent 
on the mother's fide a Jew ; and he did 
not require Titus to be circumciſed, be- 
cauſe he was a gentile.* He probably 
foreſaw that chriſtianity would in time 
ſuperſede the Jewiſh ritual: but, fince | ed- 
Jeſus Chriſt had himſelf conformed to it 

during his life, and had never expreſsly 
declared its abolition, he thought it 
perfectly confiſtent with his chriſtian 
character, that as a Jew he ſhould walk 
orderly and keep the law.” And in the 
inſtance of his purification, he doubtleſs 
apprehended ſuch a conformity peculiar- Þ 
ly neceſſary, in order to obviate a preju- 
dice which the Jewiſh chriſtians had en- 
tertained againſt him, from a falſe re- {Mel 
port which had been circulated, ** that 
he had taught the Jews to forſake Mo- 

les, and not to circumciſe their children, {gre 
or walk after the cuſtoms.” : _ 
o t 
Krour 


* Adds xy, 13. Gal. ii. 3 
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own opinion and humour, which would 


© ſocial life, and obſtruct our uſefulneſs in 
the world, and that mean and timid com- 
pliance with the deciſions and inclina- 
tions of others, which leaves a man no 
judgment, no principle, no character of 
his own. In all points in which integri- 
ty is evidently and immediately concern- 
ed- where we are fully perſuaded that 
we cannot reſign ourſelves to the direc- 
tion of others, without ſacrificing our in- 


. 
- 
. 


refolute inflexibility is the higheſt virtue; 
criminal. In caſes of an indifferent na- 
ture, where compliance can be attended 11 


with no ſerious inconvenience, either tg 
ourſelves or others, ſingularity may gen- 


Around us, we may fo far obtain their 
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This part of the character of Paul 1 


points out the proper medium, between 
that rigid and obſtinate adherence to our 


be inconſiſtent with the obligations of 


nocence and peace of mind the moſt 


and even to waver and heſitate is to be 


&rally be looked upon as indicating con- 

ceit and affectation, or moroſeneſs and J 
Bll-nature; and compliance as the effect of 4 
hat deſire of pleaſing, which is the firſt 1 
Ingredient in genuine politeneſs. But in 

þ aſes where, by an innocent conformity |; 
Jo the prejudices or cuſtoms of thoſe 1 
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good opinion, as to increaſe the proba- 
bility of our ſucceeding in any attempts 
to render them important ſervices ; ſuch Þ | 
compliances, proceeding from motives  t 
of benevolence, derive no inconſiderable v 
degree of merit from the end to which g 
they are directed. 

Concerning ſome kinds of conform. 
ity, it muſt be evident to every man, 
that they are immoral and culpable : but 
with reſpect to others, different princi- 
ples and views may lead one man to loch 
upon that compliance as criminal, which 
another may think innocent, and even 
laudable. In all ſuch doubtful caſes, 
while we are careful not to condemn oth- 
ers, merely becauſe their judgment and 
moral principles lead them to a condut 
different from that which we thould ap- 
prove in ourſelves, let us follow the hon. 
eſt dictates of our own hearts, without 
regard to the cenſures of the world; w. 
membering, that whatever opinion other 
may form of our underſtanding or integ- 
rity, if our own hearts condemn- u 
not, we have confidence towards God. 

There is no trait in the character d 
Paul more ftriking, or worthy of atte! 
tion, than the firm reſolution with whic 
He perievered in the exccution of his if 
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fice, and the intrepidity with which he 
encountered the difficulties and dangers 
that beſet him on every fide. When, at 
| the inſtigation of certain ſoothſayers, 
| who ! ſaw that the hope of their gain was 
gone, Paul was we mh at Philippi, 


of his mind, that at midnight he pray- 
ed and ſung praiſes unto God.” Amidſt 
the commotion raiſed in Epheſus by 
| thoſe who reaped the harveſt of ſuperſti- 
tion, who, becauſe their craft was in 
danger, cried aloud againſt the inſult 
which the teachers of theſe new doc- 
trines were offering to the great goddeſs 


Diana, Paul would have hazarded his life 


among the crowd, had not his brethren 
prevented him. 

See him brought a priſoner before Fe- 
lix, a Roman governour---charged with 
the crimes of ſedition and hereſy ; his 
accuſation ſupported by the pleadings of 
an artful, and probably corrupted orator, 
he bigoted multitude collected around 
im, ready to inſult him, and triumph in 
is condemnation---not a friend to atteſt 
is innocence, or ſupport his ſpirit 

In this ſituation behold him, ſuſtain- 
by conſcious integrity and the good- 
cls of his cauſe, making his defence 
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ſuch was the compoſure and cheerfulneſs 
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with calmneſs and fortitude, . and chal. 
lenging his. enemies to declare ** if they 
had found any evil-doing in him.“ In the 


preſence of Agrippa, hear him giving 3 
narrative of the manner of his life, and 
of the extraordinary event which had 
converted him to chriſtianity, with ſuch 


artleſſneſs and fincerity, that Agripp 
faid, ** Almoſt thou perſuadeſt me to be 
chi Follow him through eve 
ry ſcene of danger and ſuffering ; and in 


8 


a chriſtian. 


the midſt of all, fee him preſerving 


his tranquillity undiſturbed, and his for- 
titude unſhaken ; hear him ſay ing 


None of theſe things move me; neith- 
er count I my life dear unto me, ſo tha 
I may finiſh my courſe with joy, and the 
miniſtry which I have received of tht 
Lord Jeſus.” 

If you aſk, What was the principt 
which animated the apoſtle in theſe con. 
flicts, and raiſed him above the terrors d 


nor ſword,” could deter him from co! 


tinuing **ſtedfaſt and immoveable in MP. 
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work of the Lord.” In the immediate 
| proſpect of martyrdom, when he was 
ready to be offered, and the time of 
his departure was at hand,“ this bleſſed 
hope enabled him to ſay, I have fought 
a good fight; I have finiſhed my courſe ; 
have kept the faith: henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown of righteouſ- 
neſs, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, will give me at that day.“ 
Behold, my brethren, in the life of 
the apoſtle Paul, the divine energy of 
chriſtian charity, and chriſtian hope: and 
let theſe ſacred principles take full poſ- 
ſeſſion of your fouls, that they may give 
tength and ſtability to your virtue, and 
J effectually guard you againſt every aſſault 
of temptation. 
Imagine not, that becauſe you do not 
meet with the ſame trials with the. firſt 
{Webriſtians, you have no need of their 
principles, to ſecure your integrity. To 
be ſtrictly honeſt and juſt, amidſt a thouſ- 
and opportunities of increaſing our 
wealth by unlawful means---To be uni- 
tormly ſober, chaſte, and temperate, while 
we are plentifully ſupplied with the ma- 
terials of licentious indulgence---To be 
1Wegecnerouſly active in the ſervice of man- 
rind, and ready to every good work, 


r 
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while our own intereſt or our own grati- 
fication are perpetually ſoliciting our at- 
tention ; requires as much ſtrength of 
mind, and ſteadineſs of principle as to 
keep the path of duty in the darkeſt ſea- 
ſons of adverſity, or the moſt ſtormy 
days of perſecution. In every condition 
and ſituation, you will find your beſt ſe. 
curity in the principles of religion and 
chriſtianity. 

It is only genuine benevolence, ſin- 
cere piety, and a ſtedfaſt faith in a future 
ſtate, which can effectually ſuſtain your 
virtue through all the trials of the preſent 
life, and prepare you for the uninterrupt- 
ed happineſs provided for the righteous 
in the life to come. 
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Learn of me. 


HE ſeveral diſtin& characters which 
the Author of our Holy Religion 
ſuſtains, require correſpondent practical 
regards from his diſciples. Believing 
in him as a teacher of ſacred truth, under 
the immediate direction and authority of 
Heaven ; it is their duty to receive his 
doctrine as the unerring ſtandard of faith. 
Acknowledging him the meſſenger of 
ne divine will, appointed by the Al- 
mighty to declare unto mankind the e- 
ernal laws of virtue and religion; they 
ire bound to make his precepts the con- 
ant rule of their conduct. Remember 
ng the benevolent purpoſes which he 
ormed for the inſtruction and reforma- 
R | 
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tion of mankind, and the labours and 
ſufferings through which. he cheerfully 
paſſed in the execution of his deſign ; it 
is their duty to revere his memory, and 
contemplate the actions of his life with 
affectionate gratitude. Laſtly, conſider- 
ing his character as perfectly free from 
blame, and as adorned with every amia- 
ble and reſpectable virtue; they ſhould 
carefully obſerve and imitate his moſt ex. 
cellent example. 

It 1s in'this latter point of view that 
we are now to contemplate the great Sa- 
viour of the world---as exhibiting beforc 
us a pattern in every reſpect worthy of 
our imitation. Se 

On this copious and inſtructive 
theme, a great variety of intereſting par- 
ticulars offer themſelves to our attention. 
To diſplay our Saviour's wiſdom, | 
might diſtinctly examine his ſeveral diſ- 
courſes recorded by the evangeliſts, re- 
marking his juſt and ſublime concep- 
tions of the perfections and providence 
of God, his enlarged ideas concerning 
the nature of religion, his rational views 
of the preſent condition and proper hap- 
pineſs of man, and the purity and extent 
of his moral ſyſtem, To ſhew the ſtrength 


and efficacy of his religious principles, 


I might repreſent him to you as obſerv- 
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ing the inſtitutions of Moſes, and per- 


forming frequent acts of devotion in 
public and in private, and call you to at- 
tend him through the whole courte of his 
public miniſtry, in which every miracle 
e performed, every diſcourſe he deliv- 
ered, every trial he ſuffered, was an in- 
ſtance of obedience or reſignation to the 
will of his Father. To manifeſt the ex- 
tent and ardour of his benevolence, I 
might lead you to the ſurvey of all his 
active ſervices for the benefit of mankind, 
in which he healed all manner of diſeaſ- 
es among the people, and employed his 
divine wiſdom 7 authority in correct- 
ing error, and reproving vice, and in eſ- 
tabliſhing virtue and religion in the world. 
But, without attempting a perfect 
delineation of the character of Chriſt, 
I ſhall, in what follows, endeavour to 
give you an idea of ſome of its more, 
ſtriking features, ſo far as this may be 
obtained by attending to ſome of thoſe 
mcidents of our Saviour's life, which are 
the moſt fruitful of moral inſtruction. 
Aa Let us, in the firſt place, direct our 
attention to the conference which Jeſus 
held with the woman of Samaria. 
Our Saviour travelling through Sa- 
maria in his way from Judea to Galilee, 
lat down by the fide of a well to repoſe 


Py 
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and refreſh himſelf, while his diſciples 
went into a neighbouring town to pur- 
chafe proviſion. It happened, that a Sa- 
maritan woman came at this time to 
draw water, Jeſus, always watchful 
for an opportunity of doing good, took 
occaſion 3 the circumſtance of the 
woman's drawing water from the well, 
to give a figurative account of his own 
character, which engaged her attention, 
and prepared the way for a molt intereſt- 
ing and inſtructive diſcourſe on religious 
worſhip. The woman being informed 
by our Saviour of ſome particulars in her 
hte, with which ſhe knew it muſt have 
been impoſſible for him to be acquaint- 
ed without ſupernatural powers, immedi- 
ately concluded that he was a prophet. 
It had long been a ſubject of warm 
diſpute between the Jews and Samari- 
tans, whether Jeruſalem or Mount Ge- 
IZ zim was the place appointed by Heav- 
en for the performance of the niore pub- 
hc and folemn acts of religion. The 
woman, curious to hear the judgment of 
+ prophet concerning a point ſo much 
controverted, and in her apprehenſion 0! 
ſo much importance; and perhaps too, 
deſirous of receiving inſtruction from 
Heaven to direct her own conduct in this 


particular, faid to our Saviour, Our 
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fathers worthipped in this mountain; and 
ye fay that in Jeruſalem is. the place 
where men ought, to worſhip.'“ She 
ſuppoſed that this wiſe man was able to 
determine the controverſy, and probably 
expected that he would give a deciſive 
opinion, either in favour of the Jews, or 
the Samaritans ; ; but, as is generally the 
caſe with diſputants, had little ſuſpicion, 
that it was poſſible for any one to regard 
the queſtion in diſpute as of imall impor- 
tance. 

. Jeſus Chriſt, however, was too well 
acquainted with the true nature of relig- 
jon, to think it eſſential to the accepta- 
bleneſs of religious worſhip that it ſhould 
be preſented on any particular ſpot of 
ground; he knew that the inſtitution 
which ke was about to eſtabliſh 1 in the 
world was not to be confined 1 to any par- 
ticular country or nation; and it was 
one of his priucipal objects, to turn men's 
attention from the outward forms of re- 
ligion, to the inward lentime ents of piety 
and deyotion. He therefore ipſtructed 
this Samaritan woman, and, in her, all 
thoſe to whom his doctrine on this head 
hath been communicated, that the prin- 
ciples and diſpoſition of the mind alone, 
muſt determine the value of the homage 


| which we Pay. 2 the Supreme Being, 
| g 2 
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without regard to any external circum- 
ſtances Whatſoe ver. 

++ Tefus ſaid'unto her, woman believe 
me, the hour cometh when ye ſhall nei- 
ther inthis mountain nor yet at Jeruſalem 
worſhip the Father---the hour cometh, 
and now is, when the true worſhippers 
ſhall worſhip the Father in ſpirit and in 
truth; for the Father ſeeketh ſuch to 
worſhip him : God is a ſpirit ; and they 
that worſhip him, muſt worthip him in 
ſpirit and in truth.“ 

This explanation of the nature of re- 
ligion, and the . qualifications required 
in religious worſhippers, is ſo full and 
explicit, that it might ſeem ſcarcely pol- 
fible for thoſe who profeſs to make the boy 
doctrine of Chriſt the rule of their faith dev 
and practice, to be more attentive to MW ma- 
the external modes of devotion, than to and 
the inward fpirit of piety. And yet 
we find this fundamental error prevail- I ity 
ing among chriftians, not only in thole I app 
dark ages in which ſuperſtition might Chr 
naturally be expected to riſe up as the © mar 
offspring of ignorance, but even in the ¶ his 
brefent enlightened period. Inſtances lf tiali 
are not uncommon, of perſons. fo ſcrupu- i have 
louſly attached to particular places and I erim 
forms of worſhip, that they can hardly 
be perfuaded to acknowledge thoſe of a 
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different perſuaſion as fellow-chriſtians, 
and would think it in ſome ſort, a viola- 
tion of the purity of their religious pro- 
feſſion to unite with them in-occafional 
acts of worſhip. In every fect there are 
bigots to be found, who, with the true 
ſpirit of Jews and Samaritans, becauſe 
5 cannot agree to worſhip their Mak- 
er in the ſame place or in the ſame words, 
chooſe as much as poſſible to avoid all 
intercourfe with each other. Whereas, 
a proper attention to the doctrine of 
Chriſt on this head, or to the nature and 
reaſon of the thing would have taught 
them that whatever real or ſuppoſed ad- 
vantage one mode of religion may have a- 


devotion is ſincerity; and that ſincerity 
may be found in every form of religion 
ind among chriſtians of every fe&t.. _ 

Liberality of ſentiment, and ſuperior- 
ity to national prejudices, were no leſs 
apparent in the freedom with which 
Chriſt converſed with the woman of Sa- 
maria, than in the ſpirit and tendency of 
his diſcourſe. A Few, with all the par- 
tialities of his country about him, would 
have thought it a diſgrace, perhaps a 
crime, to have converſed with a Samari- 
tan. Even thoſe who accompanied Chriſt 
en his journey, retained ſa much of this 


bove another, the only thing eſſential to 
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without regard to any external. circum- 
ftances whatſoe ver. 

++ Tefus ſaid'unto her, woman believe 
me, the hour cometh when ye ſhall nei- 
ther in this mountain nor yet at Jeruſalem 
worſhip the Father---the hour cometh, 
ind now is, when the true worſhippers 
{ſhall worſhip the Father in ſpirit and in 
truth; for the Father ſeeketh ſuch to 
worſhip him : God is a ſpirit ; and they 
that worſhip him, muſt worthip him in 
ſpirit and in truth.“ 

I his explanation of the nature of re- 
ligion, and the qualifications required 
in religious worſhippers, is ſo full and 
explicit, that it might ſeem ſcarcely poſ- 
fible for thoſe who profeſs to make the 
doctrine of Chriſt the rule of their faith 
and practice, to be more attentive to 
the external modes of devotion, than to 
the inward ſpirit of piety. And yet 
- we find this fundamental error prevail- 
ing among chriftians, not only in thoſe 
dark ages in which ſuperſtition might 
naturally be expected to riſe up as the 
offspring of ignorance, but even in the 
brefent enlightened bee Inſtances 
are not uncommon, of perſons. fo ſcrupu- 
louſly attached to particular places and 
forms of worſhip, that they can hardly 


be perfuaded to acknowledge thoſe of a2 
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different perſuaſion as fellow-chriſtians, 
and would think it in ſome ſort, a viola- 
tion of the purity of their religious pro- 
feſſion to unite with them in occaſional 
acts of worſhip. In every ſect there are 
bigots to be found, who, with the true 
ſpirit of Jews and Samaritans, becauſe 

. to worſhip their Mak- 
er in the ſame place or in the ſame words, 
chooſe as much as poſſible to avoid all 
intercourfe with each other. Whereas, 
a proper attention to the doctrine of 
Chriſt on this head, or to the nature and 
reaſon of ' the thing would have taught 
them that whatever real or ſuppoſed ad- 
vantage one mode of religion may have a- 


bove another, the only thing eſſential to 


devotion is ſincerity ; and that fincerity 
may be found in every form of religion 
ind; among chriſtians of every ſece. 

Liberality of ſentiment, and ſuperior- 
ity to national prejudices, were no. leſs 
apparent in the' freedom with which 
Chriſt converſed with the woman of Sa- 
maria, than in the ſpirit and tendency of 
his diſcourſe. A Jew, with all the par- 
tialities of his country about him, would 
have thought it a diſgrace, perhaps a 
crime, to have converſed with a Samari- 
tan. Even thoſe who accompanied Chriſt 
en his journey, retained fo: much of this 
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ſpirit, that, upon their return from the 
8 they marvelled that he talked 
with the woman.” But our Saviour's 
benevolence. was not confined within the : 
narrow limits of a religious ſect, or civil F 
community. When he ſaw a fellow crea- 
ture in need of inſtruction or relief, he 
did not defer the offices of charity, till 
he had ſatisfied himſelf concerning hi: 
religion or his country. The humanity 
which he practiſed was generous and un- 
confined ; like that which he ſo patheti- 
cally. recommended to his diſciples, in the 
beautiful parable of the good Samaritan, 

Let all who profeſs to be followers 
of Chriſt, ** go and do likewiſe.” 

It is,a circumſtance deſerving of no- 
tice, that this valuable lecture of heaven- 
ly wiſdom was deduced from a common 
and apparently-trifling incident. The 

maritan woman came to draw water: all 
our Saviour from hence took occaſion to the 
offer unto her religious inſtruction, un- pre 
der the image of living water. In this Me 
manner did Chriſt, whoſe meat was to the 
do the will of him that ſent him,” ſeizc belc 
every opportunity of inculcating ſome I frier 
important truth, or convey ing ſome uſe- imp 
ful ſentiment, to the minds of thoſe a- thei 
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might the educationof childrenand youth 
be conducted, if the objects in nature, 
and the incidents which daily occur, were 
thus made uſe of as inſtruments of in- 
ſtruction |! | 

We ſhould then, to borrow the words 
of the poet, 


Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in ſtones, and good in every thing. 


The ſame enlarged views and gener- 
ous ſpirit, which directed our Saviour's 
conduct in the ſcene we have been con- 
ſidering, were diſplayed on another occa- 
ſion, when his diſciples reproved one who 
caſt out devils becauſe he was not of their 
company, ** Maſter, fays 3 we ſaw 
one caſting out devils in t 
we forbad him, becauſe he followeth not 
with us. 2: 

It is in this manner that bigots in 
all ages have reaſoned : on this ground 
the whole ſuperſtructure of religious op- 
preſſion and intolerance has been erected. 
Men have firſt taken it for granted, as 
the diſciples did, that none but thoſe who 
belong to their own ſect can be true 
friends to religion, or at leaſt, that it is 
impoſſible for perſons ſo erroneous in 
their opinions, to render any real ſervice 
to its intereſts: and they have then eaſi- 
| ly perſuaded themſelves, that it was ne- 


y name, and 
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ceſſary in order to preſerve the purity of | 
the chriſtian faith and worſhip, that they Fe 
ſhould employ violent means to ſuppreſs 


and filence ** thoſe who follow. not with * 
them.“ yh 

But nothing can be more directly Fo 
oppoſite to the genius of chriſtianity, or the | 


temper of its benevolent Author, than rig 
ſuch practices. He checked the intole- *. 
rant ſpirit of John and his brethren, by ꝗiſ. 
ſaying, ** Forbid him not; for he that is 
not againſt us is on our part; hereby in- ¶ ſno 
ſtructing his followers in future ages, to 
regard all thoſe who endeavour to pro- 
mote the defign of his religion---the mor- ¶ into 
al improvement of mankind -- under W and 
whatever denomination' they. rank them- difa 
ſelves, as friends to chriſtianity. ably 

It will not be thought ſurpriſing, Nreſer 
that Chriſt ſhould embrace every oppor- N ho 
tunity of diſcouraging a contracted and Wof + 
bigoted ſpirit in his diſciples, if it be con- Itheir 
ſidered that the unhappy. effects of this Nigio 
ſpirit were daily experienced in the difat- hou; 
tection which it had produced between hem 
the Jews and the Samaritans, Their ali- ects 
enation was carried to, ſuch. an height {Wiſci 
that the common intercourſes of civility, 
and even of hoſpitality, between the two 
countries were interrupted, Our Say- 
iour having occaſion to travel through à Mi 
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part of Samaria, in his way to Jeruſalem, 
ſent ſome of his diſciples before him into 
a village to prepare refreſhment for him 
and his company. The inhabitants ſoon 
perceived they were Jews, and refuſed to 
turniſh them with the neceſſary ſupplies. 
This violation of one of thi firſt 
| rights of humanity might ſeem to have 
| merited ſome ſevere puniſhment. The 
| diſciples James and John thought ſo ; 
and -propoſed to their Maſter that they 
f could call for fire from heaven, to con- 
ſume theſe bigoted and inhoſpitable vil- 
lagers. But Jeſus, who penetrated deeper 
into human nature than his companions, 
and knew the ſtrength of vulgar errors, 
diſapproved of the propoſal. He prob- 
ably ſaw that the objects of his diſciples? 
reſentment were a poor illiterate people, 
who, implicitly following the judgment 
of their ſpiritual guides, had ſacrificed 
their moral principles and feelings to re- 
ligious prejudices ; and on this account, 
hough he could not entirely exculpate 
hem, he looked upon them rather as ob- 
ects of pity than indignation. In his 
{ciples? eager propoſal of vengeance, he 
perceived more to cenſure than applaud : 
ind though he doubtleſs allowed them all 
Ide merit of their zeal and affection for 
Pim, he was much diſpleaſed to diſcover 
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in them, ſo much of that national enmity 
which he had endeavoured to ſubdue, and 
ſuch a ſanguinary and perſecuting ſpirit, 
He therefore, with a calmneſs and digni- 
ty ſuitable to his character, ** turned and 


rebuked them, ſaying, Ye know not 
what manner of ſpirit ye are of.“ 
It due allowances were made for the j 


unavoidable influence of education and 
authority, in forming the religious ſenti- W 7 
ments of men, we ſhould perhaps be 
more ready to excuſe ſuch errors of con- 
duct as are the natural conſequence of 
error in opinion ; at leaſt we thowd be 
more ſenſible of the abſurdity of at- 
tempting to produce an uniformity of 
judgment and practice, in matters of re- 
Iigion, by violent and coercive meaſures. 
Such meaſures have been uſually aſcribed, 
by thoſe who have adopted them to a 
laudable zeal for the purity of the gol- 
pel, the glory of God, and the ſalvation 
of men; but if the hiſtory of perſecution 
be fairly examined, it will, I hom ap- 
pear, that-they have generally been the 
effect of pride and conceit, a love of do- 
minion, a thirſt after gain and aſtill worſe 
principle, malevolence. | 

That an erroneous judgment alone, 
ought not to ſubject a man to cenſure 
and puniſhment among his fellow-crea- 
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tures, will perhaps, in the/preſent en 
lightened age, be generally allowed: 
but how far our candour and lenity 
ought to extend with refpect to moral 
irregularities, may admit of diſpute, It 
will be acknowledged, that vice is fo 
diſgraceful to human nature, and ſo in- 

jurious to ſociety, that it cannot be too 
much loaded with odium and contempt. 
It is undoubtedly a debt which every 
good man owes to the cauſe of virtue and 
to his own reputation, ſtrongly to expreſs 
his diſapprobation of the conduct of thoſe 
who trample upon the laws of order, 
and trifle with the obligations of moral- 
ity. But it ſeems perfectly conſiſtent 
with a juſt indignation againſt vice, that 
while we condemnthe offence we ſhould 
pity. the offender. 

If we reflect, that we ourſelves are 
trail and fallible creatures, that if we have 
been free from the vices We cenſure, we 
have perhaps been chargeable with others 
leſs heinous, or however, that we probably 
owe our intiocence, as much to our ſitua- 
tion and connections, as to the moral 
ſtrength of our minds, we ſhall perhaps 
ſee reaſon to treat thoſè who have beer, 
unfortunately ſeduced into the paths ot 
vice, with greater lenity than they com- 
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monly meet with from the world. The 
ſeverity with which the guilty are con- 
demned, is doubtleſs often the effect of 
an honeſt abhorrence of vice, and a ſupe- 
rior delicacy of moral feeling. But is 
there not room to ſuſpect, that it ſome- 
times proceeds from an expectation of 
being able hereby to purchaſe, at an eaſy 
rate, a character for extraordinary puri- 
ty and ſtrictneſs of manners; or from a 
deſign of diverting the attention of the 
world from our own faults, by directing 
it to thoſe of others ? | 

This, at leaſt, ſeems to have been 
the caſe with the Phariſees in the time 
of our Saviour. And his judgment con- 
cerning their conduct in this reſpect, 
may be gathered from his apology for 
the penitent woman, who offered him 
the moſt expreſſive tokens of affect ionate 
gratitude while he was fitting at meat in 
the houſe of a Phariſee; and ſtill more 
fully from his treatment of the adultreſs 
whom the Scribes and Phariſees brought 
to him requeſting his opinion whether, as 
the law of Moſes preſcribed, ſhie ſhould 
be ſtoned. His anſwer:to this enſnaring 
enquiry was, ** He that, is without fn 
among you, let him firſt caſt a ſtone at 
her. And while he ſtooped down, and 
wrote on the ground, they which heard 
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it, being convicted by their own con- 
ſciences, went out one by one; and Jeſus 
was left alone, and the woman ſtanding 
in the midſt. . When, Jeſus:had lift up 
himſelf, and ſaw none but the woman; 
he ſaid unto her Woman, where are theſe 
thy accuſers? Hath no man condemned 
thee ? the ſaid no man, Lord. And Je- 
ſus ſaid unto her, neither do I condemn 
thee ; go and fin no more.“ 

It cannot be ſuppoſed, with the leaſt 
appearance of reaſon, that our Saviour 
meant by theſe inſtances of lenity to give 
encouragement to vice: his exhortation 
to the adultreſs, go ard fin no more, 
and the whole tenor of his life, Which 
was holy, harmleſs, undefiled, and ſe- 
parate from ſinners, ſufficiently refute ſuch 
a ſuppoſition. Thus much, however, may 
be inferred from theſe incidents in the 
life of Chriſt, that he diſapproved of 
that rigorous treatment of the guilty, 
which, depriving them of all hope of being 
ever able to gain the eſteem and confi- 
dence of mankind, would preclude one 
of the moſt powerful motives to repent- 
ance, and tempt them in deſpair to aban- 
don themſelves to their vices ; and that, 
in his eſtimation, ſincere repentance, 
manifeſted by a new courſe of life, as it 
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is all the atonement which the Almighty 
expects from his offending creatures, 
ought to entitle a man to forgiveneſs, and 
reſtore him to favour, among his breth- 
Ten. 

Be ye, therefore, mercifal, even 


as your Father who is in heaven i is mer- 
eiful.“ 
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JokN xIII. 15. 
I have given you an example. 


RIDE and ambition have been the 
A occaſion of fo much infelicity in pri- 
vate life, and of fuch dreadful public ca- 
lamities, that the man who ſhould pro- 
vide an effectual remedy for theſe evils, 
would have the higheſt claim to the title 
of the friend and benefactor of mankind. 
There ſeems. to be only two poſſible 
methods by which this end could be ac- 
compliſhed : either by placing all men 
in ſuch a ſtate of perfect equality, that 
no opportunities of indulging ambitious 
views ſhould remain; or by bringing the 
minds of men under the influence of ſuch 
principles and maxims of conduct, as 


8 
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would lay a conſtant and powerful re- 
ſtraint upon their deſires and purſuits. 
The deſign of laying aſide all diſtinc- 
tions of rank and precedence, and reduc- 
ing mankind to a level, by deſtroying pri- 
vate property, and caſting all the riches 
of individuals into a common ſtock, how 
lauſible ſoever it might appear to the 
theoretical philoſopher, is found from ex- 
perience to chimerical and impracticable. 
Since, then, it is impoſſible to remove 
the external cauſes of ambition, nothing 
remains but to attack the principle itfelt, 
and endeavour to ſubdue and deſtroy it 
by the power of reaſon and religion. 
It was on this ground, that our Sav- 
tour erected his ſtandard againſt this 
enemy to the happineſs of mankind: By 
directing the attention of his followers to 
things of a ſpiritual nature, and infiruc- 
ing them to eſteem perfection in moral 
attainments as their higheſt glory, an. to 
regard the rewards of immortality as their 
ultimate end, he endeavoured to give an 
elevation to their ſentiments and deſires, 
which ſhould render them comparatively 
indifferent to the objects of worldly am- 
bition. And when he found that the 
general principles which he inculcated 
upon his dilciples, were not ſuificient to 
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counteract the influence of the falſe opin- 
ions and groundlefs expectations which 
they entertained concerning the Meſhah's 
kingdom; he reproved them with the 
utmoſt plainneſs and fidelity, and in the 
ſtrongeſt terms prohibited all contentions 
for precedence, and recommended the 
exerciſe of mutual condeſcenſion. 

When the mother of James and John, 
from a foohſh ambition of providing 
places of diſtinction for her fons under 
the Meſſiah, came to him, and reſpect- 
fully bowing before him, ſaid, Grant that 
theſe my two ſons may ſit, the one on thy 
right hand and the other on thy left, in 
thy kingdom; Jefus replied, Ye know 
not what ye aſk ;” and ſaid to his diſci- 
ples, Whoſvever will be great among 


you, let him be your miniſter ; and who- 


ſoever will he chief among you, let him 
be your ſervant ;“ hereby inſtructing 
them, that they ought to conſider it as 
the higheſt point of diſtinction to excel 
in acts of con leſcenſion an kindneſs, 
Notwithſlanding theſe exhortations, 
i» much of this ambitious and envious 
ſpirit ſtill remained among the diſciples 


| of Chriſt, that he found it neceſſary to 


make uſe of every ex;<dient to ſuppreſs 


uu. Hence we find lum ſetting before 


Wo | 
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them a little child, as a pattern for their 
imitation, and aſſuring them, that with. 
out the modeſty and humility of children,. 
they would be unworthy of a place in his 
kingdom. And becauſe he knew that 1, 
example ſpeaks with greater energy than 1 
precept, he enforced all his inſtructions | ,« 
on this head, not only by the general 9 
courſe of his life, but by the condeſcend- 9 
ing act of waſhing his diſciples' feet. 1 
At the cloſe of this inſtructive ceremony, u 
he explained his intention in performing aj 
it; and commanded them, in imitation of 
his example, to exercife humility and 
condeſcenſion towards each other. K. 
ye not what I have done unto you? Ye 
call me Maſter, and Lord; and ye fay 
well, forſfoIam. If I, then, your Lord and 
Maſter, have waſhed your feet, ye ought 
alſo to waſh one another's feet; for | 
have given you an example, that ye 
ſhould do as I have done to you.“ 

How unbecoming are. pride and 
haughtineſs, in thoſe who call them- 
ſelves followers of aMaſter, whoſe actions 
Tpokethis language, Learn of me for | am 
meek and lowly in heart.“ Little regard 
indeed do they pay to his precepts---littk 
have they imbibed of his fpirit---who, 
while they look up to the ſuperiour rank! 
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of life with all the fretfulneſs of envy, 
_ overlook, deſpiſe, and oppreſs their infe- 
riors. 3 | g 
If you ſee a man eagerly graſping 
at honours which are not fairly within 
his reach, practiſing the baſe artifices of 
diſſimulation to gain the favour of the 
great, or purchaſing rank and confe- 
quence at the expenſe of his integrity ; 
If you know a man, who, diſcontented 
with the ſtation which Providence hath 
allotted to him, and determined at all e- 
vents to make a figure in life in order to 
_ himſelf with the means of grati- 
Raue his vanity and ambition, practiſes 
the arts of fraud and knavery in his com- 
mereial connect ions, or extorts without 
mercy the utmoſt farthing from his depen- 
dants; wh, on the foundation of the 
Property of others, adopts an elegant and 
expenſive manner of living, which neith- 
er his fortune nor his reaſonable expect- 
u ations of profit can fupport :---If you 
-W meet with a man, who, while he fawns 
upon his patrons among the great with 
deſpicable ſervility, is haughty and over- 
bearing in his behaviour to his dorneſties 
and dependants, looks down with con- 
tempt upon the poor, turns a deaf ear to 
their complaints, and as if it were pain- 
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ful to him to be reminded that he belongs 
to the ſame ſpecies, haſtens to drive them 
from his ſight ; where you find a man 
thus devoted to pride, vanity, or ambi- 
tion, whatever creed he receives, to what- 
ever church he belongs, call him not a 
 chriſtian---for, ** if any man have not 
the ſpirit of Chriſt, he is none of his.“ 
Let us now proceed to ſurvey th: 
cloſing period of our Saviour's life, in 
which all his virtues ſhine forth 'in one 
bright conſtellation- in which every 
ſcene at once gives us the moſt exalted idea 
of his character, and affords us the moſt 
important inſtruction. 

When he perceived the cloud, which 
the jealouſy of the Jewiſh rulers and 
* and the bigotry of the populace, 
had long been raiſing, ready to burſt over 
his head; when he ſaw that the only re- 
compenſe he was to expect for all his la- 
bours of love, was a violent ignominious iſ 
death; in what manner did he ſuppoit 
the terrifying proſpect? Did he brave 
his fate with the hardineſs of ſtoical apa- 
thy ? or did he puſillanimouſly . thrink 
under the apprehenſion of danger, and, 
deſpairing of ſupport from Heaven, de- 
ſert the poſt of duty in the hour of trial) 
The natural ſenſibility and tendernels ot 


* 
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his ſpirit forbad the former; the princi- 
ples of religion and benevolence forbad 
the latter. He felt all the infelicity of 
his ſituation, and from the view of the 
painful ſcenes which were before him, 
*« his ſoul was exceedingly ſorrowful: 
but he reſolutely ſuſtained the preſſure of 
his afflictions, and ſubmitted patiently to 
atrial from which his duty tohis God, and 
his love to mankind would not ſuffer him 
to be excuſed. _** Father, faith he, if it 
be poſſible let this cup paſs away trom 
Ime---nevertheleſs, not as I will, but as 
hou wilt.“ 

In this manner let us, my chriſtian 
'rethren, meet all the afflictions which 
he righteous Diſpoſer of events ſhall al- 
ot unto us : through all the changes of 
his mortal life, let the language of our 
carts always be, Not our will, but 
nine; O God, be done.“ 5 

There cannot be a character more 
ile and deteſtable, than that of one, who 

mploys the confidence of friendſhip, to 
erve his on baſe purpoles ; who ſcru- 
les not to ſacrifice the reputation, prop- 
ity, or life of his friend, at the call of 
mbition or avarice. Suchiwas the char- 
Ger of Judas, He had been admitted 
d the neareſt | intimacy with Chriſt, as 
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one of his twelve ſele&t companions and 
friends: he had enjoyed the benefit of his 
rivate inſtruct ions, as wel Eas of his pub- 
Fic diſcourſes ; he bad doubtlefs received 
many proofs of kindneſs from his maſ- 
ter, and made many OE of attach- 
ment and fidelity to him. Yet, ſuch is 
the power of avarice in the heart which 
has. once ſubmitted itſelf to its dominion 
it was impoſſible even for the'doctrine 
of Chriſt to make him wiſe and virtuous, 
or for his friendſhip and love to inſpire 
him with the genuine ſentiments of grat- 
inde, : = 
While he followed Chriſt, it was be- 
cauſe he was intruſted with the care of 
the common ſtock of the diſciples, and 
found means to make the truſt advanta- 
geous to himſelf. And when the Jewiſh 
priefts and rulers offered him a ſum of 
money, to betray Chriſt into their hands, 
every conſideration of honour, friend- 
ſhip, and humanity inſtantly vaniſhed, 
and he conſented to become a' traitor. 
Taking with him a ſufficient number of 
attendants, he chme to the place to which 
he knew that Jeſus often retired with his 
diſciples ; and having given his attend- 


ants notice that the perſon” whom he 


ſhould kiſs was he whem they were to 
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ſeize, he came up to Chriſt, with all the 
appearance of dutiful and affectionate re- 
gard, and addreſſing him with the uſual 
ſalutation, Hail, maſter, hekifled him.” 
Such villainous treachery might ſure- 
iy have juſtified ſome ſignal token of re- 
entment ; but Chriſt, who had long fore- 
ſcen and been prepared tor this event, 
| metthe inſult with calmneſs; and only ex- 
gary his ſenſe of the injury done him 
| by addreſſing the traitor in words, which, 
it he had any remains of ſenſibility, muſt 
| Pierce his ſoul; Judas, betrayeſt thou 
the fon of man with a kiſs?” Fi 
Some of the diſciples, thinking this a 
| proper occaſion for approving their zea] 
and fidelity to their maſter, and appre- 
hending that the violent aſſault which 
was made upon him would juſtify any 
act of violence on their part, propoſed 
to Chriſt, that they ſhould make uſe of 
the weapons of defence with which they 
were provided ; and Peter, always the 
firſt in action, without waiting for his 
maſter's authority, drew his {word and 
wounded one of the high prieſt's ſervants. 
Theſeviolent meaſures Chriſt wholly diſ- 
approved ; and having commanded Pe- 
ter to put up his ſword, and healed the 
ſervant's wound, hequietly reſigned hirn- 
SE 
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ſelf into the hands of his enemies---ſay- 


ing, with that pious refignation of which an 
he was ſo perfect a pattern, ** The cup te1 
which my father hath given me, ſhall I | ** 
not drink it?“ | . 
When a man is in circumſtances of = 


danger or diſtreſs, in which his own in- 
tereſts might naturally be expected to en- K. 
gage all his attention, it diſcovers no com- 8 


mon degree of benevolence, tobe anxious on 
for the ſafety and happineſs of his friends. 2 
It therefore deſerves particular notice, that tac] 
.at this moſt intereſting period, when = 


death was approaching our Saviour with 
every circumſtance of terror, he diſcover- 1 

ed the moſt benevolent attention to the 3 
welfare of his diſciples. At the inſtant I 
that he gave himſelf up into the hands of 
the officers, he requeſted them to permit 
his friends to depart in fſafety---** It ye 
ſeek me, let theſe go their way.“ It was 
from the ſame benevolent ſpirit, that he 
afterwards paid ſuch friendly attention to 
the behaviour of Peter, and by a look of 
gentle reproof, recalled him to his duty ; 
and that on his way to the place of cruci- 
fixion, obſerving a multitude of women 
following him with tears and lament- 
ations he expreſſed his concern for the 
calamities which were coming upon them 
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and their poſterity, by ſaying, Daugh- 


ters of Jeruſalem, weep not for me, but 
weep for yourſelves, and yonr children.“ 
To a mind poſſeſſed of ſuch tender 


ſenſibility and generous affections, as that 
of our Saviour, it muſt have been no in- 


conſiderable ſource of diſtreſs, that all the 


| kindneſs which he had ſhown to his fol- 
| lowers, had not been ſufficient to make 
them reſolute and inflexible in their at- 
tachment to him: that, though he had 


and had always treated them as friends 
and brethren, one of their number had 
the inhumanity and treachery to betray 


moſt zealous profeſſions of friendſhip, 


and curſes : and that, in the hour of dan- 


ger the whole company forſook him and 


Thus deſerted by his friends, behold 
him conducted as a priſoner to the houſe 
of Caiaphas the high prieſt, where the 


fled. 


principal members of the great council 
of the Sanhedrim were aſſembled to ex- 
amine him. In reply to the enquiries 
which they made concerning the nature 


rendered them the moſt eſſential ſervices, 


him; that another, who had made the 


diſowned his relation to him with oaths 


of his doctrine, he appealed to thoſe who 
had attended upon his diſcourſes, as the 
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proper witneſſes, that there nad been 


I 
nothing in. them contrary to the order f 
and peace of the ſtate, or ſubverſive of re- v 
ligion and morality. He rightly judged, c 
that ſuch an appeal was more likely to d 
juſtify him, than any explanation. of the d 
nature and deſign of his undertaking v 


which in his preſent ſituation he ſhould ſ⸗ 
be able to give. An officer who ſtood Ir 
near, not underſtanding the grounds of Of 
our Saviour's reply, imagined that it im- K. 


plied ſore contem pt of the high prieſt, 1 cl 
and took upon him to reſent the ſuppoſed ne 
affront offered to his maſter, by ſmiting MW w 
Jeſus with the palm of his hand. Chriit, rie 
with that meekneſs which ſo eminently MW w: 
diſtinguithed his character, - inſtead of 


reſenting this inſult, calmly reaſoned WW th 
with the offender : ** If I have ſpoken WW th 
evil, bear witneſs of the evil; if well, no 
why ſmiteſt thou me?“ thi 
The judges before whom Chriſt now the 
ſtood, were determined if they could find fer 
any charge againſt him which might tor 
give their ſentence the leaſt appearance * 

of Juſtice, to condemn him. According- IS 
ly they examined ſeveral witneſſes, Who tak 
had been ſummoned for that purpoſe; ſel! 
but their accuſations were ſo frivolous thi 


and contradictory, that they afforded no 
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legal evidence againſt him. They there-- 


fore poſtponed the trial to the next day ; 


when, in a full aſſembly of the Sanhe- 
drim, the high prieſt required Jeſus to 
declare upon oath, whether he was in- 
deed the Meſſiah the Son of God: upon 
which he boldly replied, ** Thou haſt 
ſaid right; I am:“ and the queſtion be- 


ing again put to him by the whole body 
of the prieſts and magiſtrates, he again ac- - 
knowledged that he claimed this divine 
character. On this confeſhon, they pro- 


| nounced him guilty: of blaſphemy, and 
worthy of death: after which the infe- 


riour officers and attendants inſulted him 


with contemptuous and cruel mockery. 


Judea being now a Roman province, 
the Jewiſh rulers, who had pronounced 
the ſentence of death upon jeſus, had 


not authority toexecute the ſentence which 
they had paſſed till it was confirmed by 


the Roman governour. They therefore 


, i” 


ſent Jeſus to Pontius Pilate the Procura- 
tor whom Tiberius had ſent into this 


ray 1 . requeſting that he would give 
18 


ſanct ion to the ſtep which they had 


taken. Pilate; willing to excuſe him- 
ſelf from interfering in an affair of 
this nature, deſired that they would pro- 


F< 22 


ceed with the criminal. according to the 
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tenor of their own law: but, the Jews, 
who knew that.without the concurrence I. 


of the governour they ſhould be liable to 

be called to account by the Roman Em- | 
peror, urged him to examine the merits 
of the cauſe, and either annul or confirm ; 


their ſentence. Accordingly, the trial 
was renewed : And becauſe the charge 


of blaſphemy was not ſo likely to be un- 


f 
0 
| l 
derſtood, or attended to, by a Roman, c 
they changed their ground, and accuſed a 

0 

n 


him of treaſonable attempts to deſtroy 

the preſent government, and make him- 

ſelf the King of the Jews. Pilate, who W f 
diſcovered through the whole affair a de- u 
gree of impartiality which reflects hon- tl 
our upon his men.ory, aſked Jeſus what W tt 
occaſion he had given for ſuch an accuſa- MW fi 
tion. And finding, from the account MW w 
which he gave of the nature of his king- io 
dom, that he meant nothing unfriendly be 


to the civil eſtabliſhment ,; he declared it ſe 
as his opinion, that Jeſus was innocent of ex 


the charge brought againſt him. 


His accuſers, diſſatisfied with this Tin 
determination, repeated their complaints: W to 
in the courſe of which Pilate, diſcovering MW pc 
that Jeſus was a Galilean, determined to ic 
transter this perplexing buſineſs to Herod, 


the governour of that country, But Her- 
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od, inſtead of examining the : cauſe with 
the attention which its importance de- 
ſerved, treated it with ridicule, and ſent 
Jeſus back to Pilate with marks of con- 
tempt and derifion,. On this, Pilate, 
again declaring his opinion of Chriſt's in- 
nocence, recommended him as a proper 
object of that indemnity, which it was 


uſual to grant to one priſoner at the feaſt 


But the Jewith rulers 


of the paſſover. 


and prieſts, determined at all events to 


carry their point, urged the populace to 
name Barrabbas, as. a more proper per- 


ſon to receive this indulgence. The pop- 
ulace immediately complied, and with 


their uſual impetuoſity cried out, Not 


this man, but Barrabbas.”” Pilate, ſtill de- 


ſirous, if poſſible, to prevent a reſolution 
which he conſidered as unjuſt and malic- 


- 


ious, again : propoſed” that Jeſus ſhould 


be chaſtiſedand releafed. Upon this the re- 
ſentment of the Jews burſt forth into violent 


99 


exclamations, Crucifyhim, crucify him. 


As his laſt effort for the releaſe of this 
innocent ſufferer, Pilate ſo far ſubmitted 


to the demands of the baer as to ap- 


point him to be ſcourged, and, in rid- 
icule of his ſuppoſed pretenſions to regal 


power, to be crowned with thorns, and 


treat ed with other marks of ludicrous 


N 


ho 
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contempt. Hoping that by this time the n 
rage of the Jews was appeaſed, he again tl 
ventured to ſpeak in his behalf, declaring 
that he found no fault in him. But the iſ of 
Jewiſh prieſts, magiſtrates, and people, In: 
perſiſted with malignant e in their ſ *<* 
demand, that he ſhould be crucified ; and MW N 
even proceeded ſo far as to intimate tote 
Pilate, that in releaſing the - priſoner! he ſe 
would be liable to puniſhment as an ene- ot 
my to Cæœſar. This laſt circumſtance © to 
{ſtaggered his reſolution, and induced him, Ne 
contrary to his real ſentiments, to acqui- W in 
eſce in their ſentence ; not however with- ſe 
out declaring his diſapprobation of the G 
meaſure, by ſaying, Behold I am in- th 
nocent of the blood of this juſt: perfon; in 
Denn an 
Through the whole of this intereſt- tit 
ing ſcene, our Saviour diſcovered a degree vc 
of compoſure and - firmneſs; becoming | |: 
the innocence and dignity of his:charac- he 
ter. No bitter invectives - againſt his ac- Þ b) 
cuſers, nodiſcontented murmurings at the tc 


bitter cup appointed him, fell from his di 
lips, He was led as a lamb to the V\ 
flaughter; and as a ſheep: before her ſhear-¶ to 
ers is dumb, ſo he opened not his mouth: or 
when he was reviled, he reviled not a- en 


gain; when he ſuffered, he threatened 
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not : but committed himſelf to him 
that judgeth righteouſly.”? 

Andnow, behold the gracious Saviour 
of the world. led as a condemned crimi- 
nal to the place of execution, and b 
„ wicked hands crucified and flain.“ 
With two malefactors, who had been ſen- 
tenced to crucifixion for capital crimes, 
ſee him ſuffering the lingering anguiſh 


of this cruel death. In the midſt of his 


tortures, hear the unfeeling populace, and 
even the rulers and prieſts, deriding and 
inſulting him He ſaved others, him- 
{elf he cannot ſave ; if thou bethe Son of 
God, come down from the croſs.“ In 
this ſituation, ſo ſhocking to every feel- 
ing of humanity, obſerve this innocent 
and meritorious ſufferer retaining his for- 
titude, and eminently diſplaying his bene- 
volence and piety. Seeing his mother 
ſtanding with Johnnear the croſs, he gave 
her a moſt tender proof of his affection, 
by committing her with his laſt breath, 
to the care and protection of his beloved 
diſciple. ** He faith unto his mother, 
Woman, behold thy ſon : then ſaith he 
to the diſciple, behold thy mother. To 
one of his fellow ſufferers, who had giv- 
en ſufficient evidence of his penitence, 
he promiſed a place with him in his 
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heavenly kingdom. Even upon his ene- 
mies and perſecutors, he caſt an eye of 
mercy ; and confidering their ignorance 
and prejudice as ſome excuſe for their 
guilt, he offered up a prayer to Heaven 


on their behalf; Father, forgive them, 


for they know not what they do.” At 
laſt, when he perceived that the powers 
of life were exhauſted by the extreme an- 
guiſh which he had endured, he derived 
divine conſolations from reflecting, that 
he had now completely executed the ſacred 
commiſſion with which he had been in- 
truſted, and was entering upon his ever- 
laſting recompenſe ; ** He ſid, it is fin- 
iſhed.” Then, looking up with joyful 
confidence to the God whom he had 
faithfully ſerved, he cried out Father, 
into thy hands I commend my ſpirit ; 
and having faid thus, he gave up the 
ghoſt.” 

Behold, chriſtians, the triumphs of 
Innocence over Perſecution---the rewards 
which religion beſtows on her faithful 
votaries. And if ye wiſh, like your Di- 
vine Maſter, to meet death, in whatever 
forms of terror, it may approach you, 
with ferenity---It ye deſire to partake 
with him in the glories of his reſurrection, 
and the felicities of his everlaſting king- 
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dom ; imbibe his ſpirit ; imitate his ex- 
ample: in life and death, be faithful to 
your God, true to your conſcience and 
juſt and kind toall men. You will then 
find, that religion will ſuſtain you, at 
that ſeaſon when every other ſource of 
conſolation will fail, and will enable you 
to reſign your departing ſpirits into the 
hands of your Maker, with a! hope full 
of immortality,” 

Keep innocency, and take heed to 
the thing that is right; for that ſhall 
bring a man to peace at the laſt.” 
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